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HE EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE 

BULLETIN is published monthly by 
the Edison Electric Institute, an as- 
sociation of electric light and power 
companies in the United States and 
its territorial possessions. Its affiliate 
members consist of members of the 
Canadian Electrical Association. 


The objectives of the Edison Elec- 
tric Institute are: 


The advancement in the public 
service of the art of producing, 
transmitting, and distributing elec- 
tricity and the promotion of scien- 
tific research in such field. 


The ascertainment and making 
available to the members and the 
public of factual information, data, 
and statistics relating to the elec- 
tric industry. 


To aid its operating company 
members to generate and sell elec- 
tric energy at the lowest possible 
price commensurate with safe and 
adequate service, giving due regard 
to the interests of consumer, in- 
vestor, and employee. 


Closing date for the BULLETIN is 
the tenth of the month preceding the 
month of issue. 


Manuscripts and correspondence re- 
lating to the BULLETIN should be 
addressed to the Editor, Edison Elec- 


tric Institute, 420 Lexington Avenue, ~ 


New York 17, N. Y. 


The Edison Electric Institute does 
not assume responsibility for, nor 
necessarily endorse or approve, state- 
ments made by contributors to the 
BULLETIN. 


Subscription price of the BULLETIN 
is $2.00 per year in the United States; 
$3.00 per year in foreign countries. 


Entered as second-class matter, 
August 17, 1933, at the post office at 
Philadelphia 2, Pa., under the act of 
March 8, 1879. Publication office, 56th 
and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
Editorial office, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. Volume 25, No. 
1, 1957. , 
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CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 
1957 1957 
1- 4 EEI Sales Conference, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
JANUARY cago, Ill. 2 
3- 4 17th Annual Young Men’s Utility Conference, Terre 


30-Feb. 1 EEI-AGA Taxation Accounting Committees, 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta 

31-Feb. 1 Missouri Valley Electric Association Industrial 
and Commercial Sales Conference, Hotel Presi- 
dent, Kansas City, Mo. 

31-Feb. 1 PEA Transmission and Distribution Committee, 
Penn Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, Pa. 


FEBRUARY 


4- 5 EEI Commercial Lighting Committee, St. Louis, Mo. 
4-5 EEI Dealer Coordination Committee, New Orleans, 
La. 
EEI Prime Movers Committee, 
Hotel, Columbus, Ohio 
6 EEI-AGA Accounting Developments Service Com- 
mittee, Sheraton Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 
EEI Electric Space Heating and Air Conditioning 
Committee, St. Louis, Mo. 
7- 8 EEI-AGA 1957 Accounting Conference Final Work- 
ing Committee Meeting, Sheraton Cadillac Hotel, 
Detroit, Mich. 
7- 8 EEI Dealer Coordination Committee, New Orleans, 
La 


4- 6 Deschler Hilton 


7-8 EEI Transmission and Distribution Committee, 
Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio 

PEA Electrical Equipment Committee, Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


7-8 


11-12 EEI Electrical System and Equipment Committee, 
Somerset Hotel, Boston, Mass. 

11-12 PEA Communications Committee, Hotel Americus, 
Allentown, Pa. 

11-13 EEI Residential Lighting Committee, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

14-15 EEI Residential Promotion Committee, New York, 

14-15 EEI Commercial Electric Cooking and Water 
Heating Committee, Birmingham, Ala. 

14-15 PEA System Planning and Systems Operation Com- 
—, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, 

a. 
21-22 13th Annual Adequate Wiring Conference, Sherman 


Hotel, Chicago, III. 
28-March 1 Pacific Coast Electrical Association Business 
Development Section, Sheraton-Palace Hotel, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


MARCH 


7 EEI Financing and Investor Relations Committee, 
Hotel Biltmore, New York, N. Y. 

18-20 Northwest Electric Light and Power Association 
Business Development Section, Empress Hotel, 
Victoria, B. C. 

21 EEI Industrial Relations Committee, Headquarters, 

New York, N. Y. 

21-22 Pacific Coast Electrical Association Engineering and 
ogee Section, Hotel Statler, Los Angeles, 

alif. 

Oklahoma Utilities Association Annual Convention, 
Tulsa, Okla. 


28-29 


APRIL 


1 EEI Industrial Power and Heating Committee, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, III. 
1- 3 Southeastern Electric Exchange 24th Annual Con- 
a Boca Raton Hotel and Club, Boca Raton, 
a. 


Haute House, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Missouri Valley Electric Association Engineering 
Conference, Hotel President and Municipal Audi- 
torium, Kansas City, Mo. 

8-10 EEI-AGA 1957 National Accounting Conference of 
Electric & Gas Utility Accountants, Sheraton 
Park and Shoreham Hotels, Washington, D. C. 

EEI Industrial Relations Committee jointly with 
Personnel Sections of Indiana Electric Association 
and Ohio Electric Utility Institute, and Personnel 
Practices Committee of Pennsylvania Electric 
Association, Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 
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18-19 


21-23 Rocky Mountain Electrical League Annual Spring 
Conference, Shirley Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colo. 

24-25 Pacific Coast Electrical Association Administrative 
Services Section, Hotel La Playa, Carmel, Calif. 

24-26 EEI Meter & Service Committee, Soreno Hotel, St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 

24-26 Northwest Electric Light & Power Association Engi- 


neering & Operation Section, Sun Valley, Idaho. 
28 EEI Purchasing and Store Executive Committee, 
Penn Sheraton Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
29-May 1 EEI Purchasing and Stores Committee 10th An- 
nual Meeting, Penn Sheraton Hotel, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 
29-May 1 EEI Accident Prevention Committee, Algiers 
Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 


MAY 
2- 3 BEI Transmission and Distribution Committee, 
Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. 
5- 9 American Ceramic Society Annual Meeting, Statler 
Hilton Hotel, Dallas, Tex. 
6- 8 EEI Prime Movers Committee, Tides Hotel, St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 
15-17 Pacific Coast Electrical Association Annual Conven- 
tion, Fairmount Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 
16 EEI Industrial Relations Committee, Headquarters, 
New York City 
EEI Electrical System and Equipment Committee, 
Statler Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. 
22 EEI-AGA Accounting Division Time and Place 
Committee, AGA Headquarters, New York, N. Y. 
24 EEI-AGA Accounting Division Orientation Meeting, 
EEI-AGA Headquarters, New York, N. Y. 
EEI Financing and Investor Relations Commit- 
tee, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, III. 


31-June 1 


JUNE 
3- 5 EEI Annual Convention, Chicago, III. 


19-21 CEA Annual Convention, Murray Bay, Quebec 

23-25 Wisconsin Utilities Association Annual Convention. 
Accounting Section, King’s Gateway Hotel, Land 
o’ Lakes, Wisc. 

23-26 Michigan Electric Association, Grand Hotel, Mack- 


inac Island, Mich. 
SEPTEMBER 


9-13 Illuminating Engineering Society National Technical 
Conference, Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 


19-20 EEI-AGA Organization Meeting, Leamington Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

23-25 EEI Industrial Relations 10th Round Table Confer- 
ence. Drake Hotel, Chicago, III. 

24-26 EEI Meter & Service Committee, Hotel Nicolett, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

30-Oct. 1 EEI Electrical Systems and Equipment Com- 


mittee, Cosmopolitan Hotel, Denver, Colo. 
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Power for the Future: 
Investor-Owned or Political 


By E. M. Naughton 


President and General Manager, Utah Power & Light Co. 
An address before the 18th Annual Safety Meeting of Ebasco Client Companies, Chicago, III. 


N THE 180 years which have 
elapsed since the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence we 

have drifted further and further 
away from the simple life which was 
enjoyed by our forefathers. Whether 
we like it or not, our government has 
become Big Business. Faced with the 
problems of earning a living and 
providing for our families, it is be- 
coming more and more difficult for us 
to keep up with what is going on in 
local and state government, to say 
nothing of the happenings in our 
national government. 

The complexities of modern day 
living constantly compete for man’s 
time. Movies, radio, newspapers, 
magazines and now television all are 
vying for man’s attention, making it 
more and more difficult for him to 
understand and participate in civic, 
municipal or state and Federal gov- 
ernmental affairs. As a result, all 
too often our opinions are influenced 
more by emotional appeals than by 
cold and calm analysis of the issues. 


I do not believe that the funda- 
mental thinking of our people as to 
the proper functions of government 
has changed materially over the 
years. I do believe, however, that 
Big Government has become so big 
that it is very difficult for people to 
understand just what is taking place. 

Let us, for example, take the role 
of the early day blacksmith. Perhaps 
he was mayor and belonged to the 
town council; perhaps he was a 
member of the school board. Issues 
were simple. He could understand 
them and decide: what was best for 
his town, his county and his state. 

For instance, he took pride in, and 
asked no one to help him and his 
community to finance the “little red 


school house.” It was their responsi- 
bility and they accepted it. Later. 
some help was obtained from the 
state and now many are clamoring 
for aid from the Federal government 
All this, apparently, without too 
much thought as to where our gov- 
ernment—state or Federal—obtains 
the funds with which to finance such 
capital expenditures. 

We have reached a point where 
groups of people expect government 
to do our nation’s long-range think- 
ing and planning. The planners usu- 
ally are people far removed from 
local situations and their thinking 
is often adverse to the best interests 
of the citizens themselves. Some of 
our people not only expect govern- 
ment planning but they expect gov- 
ernment to finance and construct the 
projects which they have planned. 

Here I should like to pause long 
enough in the general theme to point 
out a circumstance that I think has 
a direct bearing on how we find our- 
selves enmeshed in so much govern- 
ment planning. 


Peace Budget Urged 

We entered this era of high an- 
nual budgets because of such emer- 
gencies as World War II and Korea. 
We still have need for substantial 
defense expenditures. Would it not 
be wise to devote more attention now 
to reducing government functions no 
longer necessary and to improved op- 
erating efficiency—such as has been 
recommended by The Hoover Com- 
mission — rather than continue to 
plan for more government functions 
and expenditures that the people 
would do themselves. 

This procedure falls into step with 
the writings and statements of a 
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young Socialist who, in 1927, said: 

“Our long-time aim is the aboli- 
tion of the profit system for pri- 
vate use. Our strategy is to make 
and take every opportunity to 
prove that Socialism works. We 
must force our experts on agricul- 
ture, trusts, coal, power, subways, 
housing, milk, etc., to tell us cor- 
rectly which the next steps are, 
and then take them and identify 
ourselves with their success.” 
This young Socialist was H. S. 

Rauschenbush who had just won the 
Socialist Party over to the philoso- 
phy of establishing Socialism by en- 
croachment—a little bit at a time— 
rather than follow the old time doc- 
trine of a worker’s revolution to take 
over both the government and in- 
dustry. 

He published articles in the So- 
cialist newspaper on how the Social- 
ists were to take over the power bus- 
iness by such statements as: 

“We cannot hope to take over 
the entire $8 billion (electric) in- 
dustry successfully ... but a scat- 
tered series of great generating 
plants selling their power within 
300-mile radiuses might be ex- 
pected to have a very considerable 
influence upon the extension of 
public ownership to the transmis- 
sion lines and the whole industry 

. if we don’t bite off more than 
we can chew, we can have a good 
deal to chew on in the coming 
years.” 

Rauschenbush knew the practical 
importance of getting Socialists in- 
side the government, if Socialism by 
encroachment was to get ahead. He 
said: 

“One good man with his eyes. 
ears and wits about him inside the 
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department... can do more to per- 

fect the technique of control over 

industry than a hundred men out- 
side.” 

It is interesting to note that 
Rauschenbush took his own advice. 
He entered the government when the 
New Deal came in, and, after serv- 
ing two State government posts, he 
entered the Department of the Inte- 
rior in 1939. He worked himself up 
to the position of Chief of Research 
and Planning of its Power Division 
at the time of his resignation in 1947. 
He has subsequently served out an 
assignment with the United Nations. 

As startling as these statements 
may be, we have come a long way 
toward bringing about their objec- 
tives in the last 25 years. Today the 
Federal government operates more 
than 100 business-type enterprises. 
It’s the largest lender and the larg- 
est borrower; the largest insurer, 
the largest landlord and the largest 
tenant, the largest holder of grazing 
and timberland, the largest owner of 
grain, the largest warehouse oper- 
ator, the largest ship owner and the 
largest truck fleet operator. And, 
gentlemen, it is the largest single 
electric power producer in the coun- 
try. 

On July 1st of this (1956) year, 
the Federal government was operat- 
ting: 78 hydroelectric installations 
and 13 steam plants, having a com- 
bined capacity of 18 million kw, or 
about 15 per cent of the total utility 
plant capacity of the United States. 
Federal power has grown from less 
than 1 per cent of the nation’s total 
in 1933, prior to the birth of TVA, 
to 15 per cent today. 

Eighty per cent of the people in 
the USA are served by private elec- 
tric companies. The rest are served 
by public agencies and cooperatives. 

The question of public vs. private 
‘power is the key to America’s future. 
There are some who believe that it 
is the responsibility of our govern- 
ment to supply all electric power to 
certain geographic areas. If steps to 
counteract this belief are not taken 
soon Federal power will encompass 
the entire nation. 

It all started in 1906 with the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation’s first generat- 
ing plant associated with water for 
land reclamation. That first law pro- 
vided: 

Whenever a development of 
power is necessary for the irriga- 
tion of lands under any project 
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undertaken .. . or an opportunity 
is afforded for the development of 
power under any such projects, the 
Secretary of Interior is authorized 
to lease ... giving preference to 
municipal purposes, any surplus 
power or power privileges, and the 
money derived from such leases 
shall be .. . placed to the credit of 
the project from which such power 
is derived. 

There are many who firmly believe 
that the intent of Congress in that 
Act was very simple; that in case a 
city desired to use power generated 
at a Bureau of Reclamation project 
it would have preference in the pur- 
chase of that power if its use was 
limited strictly to municipal pur- 
poses such as sewage pumping, cul- 
inary water pumping and _ street 
lighting. 

That was a good law and effec- 
tively obeyed until about 1933 when, 
under the administration of that day, 
the Federal government launched 
TVA, which extended this special 
privilege not only to municipalities 
but to cooperatives originated for the 
purpose of distributing TVA power. 

Preference in different forms was 
later incorporated in the Bonneville 
Act of 1937; in the Fort Peck Act 
of 1938; in the Reclamation Act of 
1939; and in the Flood Control Act 
of 1944. 


Double Preferences 

In these Acts, preference is given 
to municipalities, public utility dis- 
tricts, cooperatives and like institu- 
tions provided they maintain distri- 
bution systems. Even though such 
agencies pay no income taxes they 
are given preference over other citi- 
zens in the purchase of government- 
generated power. This is true de- 
spite the fact that these other citi- 
zens have paid both ad valorem and 
income taxes and thus have paid for 
the very plants whose output they 
are forbidden to use. 

Secretary of Interior Ickes in 1946 
went one step further when he wrote 
his memorandum on power policy in 
which he advocated: 

1st—Hydroelectric generation at 

all possible projects, with steam 
stand-by and reserve facilities 
“where necessary.” 
2nd—Integration of all govern- 
ment plants by transmission ties 
and transmission lines to all 
“existing and potential” whole- 
sale markets, such lines being 
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owned and operated by the gov- 
ernment. 

3rd—Active assistance in the or- 
ganization of public agencies 
and cooperatives on the grounds 
that the Department’s objectives 
could not be attained “by merely 
waiting for preferred custom- 
ers to come forward and offer 
to purchase power.” 

4th—Government assistance to 
public agencies and cooperatives 
in promoting their programs and 
operations, and assistance in 
building “diversified loads and 
markets” for preferred custom- 
ers. 


For some years the preference 
clauses in the various Acts govern- 
ing the sale of Federal power were 
administered in accordance with this 
Ickes’ directive. 


In 1946 preference customers took 
38 per cent and privately-owned 
utilities 33 per cent of the saleable 
Federal power. In 1953 preference 
customers received 52 per cent, and 
investor-owned utilities 18 per cent 
of saleable Federal power. 

Until recently the Federal Central 
Valley Project sold 95 per cent of its 
output to California private utilities, 
but from now on practically all sale- 
able firm power will be delivered to 
preference customers, leaving only 
the secondary power available to the 
California investor - financed utili- 
ties. 


Under this interpretation of the 
preference clause the Federal gov- 
ernment became not only a producer 
and seller but an active promoter of 
public power over private power. As 
a result more than 80 per cent of the 
saleable power from Federal proj- 
ects is now sold to preference cus- 
tomers. 


One result of this discrimination 
is the gravitation of industry and 
population into areas of subsidized 
low power rates, that is, areas served 
by public power. This widens the 
scope of the discrimination, inhibits 
the growth of other areas and in- 
creases the taxes the others must 
pay for the benefit of the favored 
regions. This practice creates a 
“perpetual power shortage” in the 
subsidized areas and raises a con- 
tinual demand for more and more 
public power facilities. In this way 
the growth of public power snow- 
balls far beyond the original intent 
for the projects. 
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Under modern conditions each 
area competes with other areas, not 
only for markets but for industry as 
well. Certainly our nation’s econ- 
omy has reached the stage where 
avoidance of taxes and interest by 
favored groups should be stopped. If 
our economy is to grow and prosper 
we should strive not only for equal- 
ity of opportunity, but equality in 
taxation. We must correct the situa- 
tion soon or it will be too late. 

The preference policy makes every 
customer of a privately-owned util- 
ity a “second-class citizen” as far as 
public power, which his taxes helped 
provide, is concerned. The company 
from which he buys power is denied 
Federal power. His neighbor across 
the road or in the next town served 
by a cooperative or a municipality, 
which avoid taxes, gets power for 
less than true cost while he, as a 
“second-class citizen,’ pays in his 
electric rate local, state and Federal 
taxes in a greater amount because 
his neighbor pays nothing toward 
these costs. 


Discrimination Expands 


This practice of discrimination 
and special privilege has produced 
other astonishing results. Some rad- 
ical people in the Federal govern- 
ment have been in a position to ex- 
ert pressure for the construction of 
government - owned _ transmission 
lines. These people used discrimina- 
tory preference as a lever to force 
the building of such lines, sometimes 
even duplicating those of investor- 
owned utilities. 

South Dakota, a few years ago, 
was forced to authorize creation of 
public utility districts in order to 
obtain subsidized Federal power gen- 
erated in its own state at the govern- 
ment Fort Randall dam. Its neigh- 
bor, Nebraska, already had _ politi- 
cally-managed public utility districts 
whereas South Dakota was served by 
taxpaying, independent business- 
Managed power companies. So, to 
keep all the Fort Randall power from 
going to preference groups. in 
Nebraska, South Dakota was forced 
to pass a law providing for discrim- 
ination and special privilege within 
the state. 

Few people are aware that the re- 
vised Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
under which we now operate, con- 
tains an electric energy preference 
clause. This Act requires that pref- 
erence must be given to public bod- 
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ies and cooperatives in the sale of 
power from Federally-built atomic 
power plants. When one considers 
the probability that much of our fu- 
ture electric power will be produced 
from nuclear sources, the odious im- 
plications of the preference clause in 
this law are obvious. The Federal 
government owns and controls all 
fissionable material, so under the 
preference clause concept we soon 
could have complete Federal dom- 
ination of the electric power field. 


In the early days of the preference 
policy there was not so much differ- 
ence between the tax burden of the 
privately-owned and the _ publicly- 
owned utilities. Taxes were low and 
were a much smaller component in 
the fixing of electric rates than to- 
day. Nevertheless the principle of 
government avoiding taxes as a fac- 
tor in its own rate structure was— 
and still is—discriminatory and 
wrong. 


In 1907 taxes paid by the private 
utilities represented 4 per cent of 
their revenue, whereas by 1955 taxes 
represented 24 per cent of their rev- 
enues. We have an entirely different 
tax situation than when the prefer- 
ence policy was initiated, and its im- 
pact on power costs and rates can- 
not be ignored. 


In addition to the unfair and dis- 
criminatory “preference” and tax in- 
equality in the sale of Federal power, 
there are other legislative and ad- 
ministrative policies that have fur- 
ther promoted public power in our 
country. For example: the govern- 
ment has undertaken to “firm” its 
power supply by constructing steam 
plants to offset the fluctuations of 
water power. It has introduced the 
“captive” clause into power con- 
tracts, requiring customers to use 
Federal power exclusively. It has 
forced private companies to transmit 
or “wheel” Federal power to govern- 
mental agencies by threatening to 
duplicate their facilities. It has en- 
couraged the organization of local 
governmental bodies to enter the 
power business and has given finan- 
cial aid to such agencies to duplicate 
existing equipment. 

Thus do some in our government 
openly and brazenly renounce all 
pretense of conforming to our tradi- 
tional system of private enterprise 
in the field of electric power. Such 
a course can lead only to complete 
socialization of our industry. 
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This is the real “give-away.” It 
occurs not under private enterprise 
but under “public” power develop- 
ment as it has been and is practiced. 
What is “given away” is not natural 
resources but taxpayers’ money. And 
the favored groups are not private 
power companies but customers of 
“public” power. 

In the next 10 years somebody will 
have to spend $30 billion for electric 
power facilities to keep pace with 
increased use in the factory, store 
and home. Who? Government, who 
must get money through taxes, or 
private industry? The answer to 
that $30 billion question affects the 
pocketbook of all of us. 

Should the Federal government do 
for the people what the people are 
ready, willing and able to do for 
themselves? Should the government 
serve all the people, or just a few? 

Private industry is amply able to 
finance and install generating, trans- 
mission and distribution facilities as 
needed. Since. the end of World War 
II, investor-owned electric companies 
have spent approximately $20 billion 
for such facilities. 


Issues Face Industry 


Our industry is faced with many 
issues. I call your attention to just 
two of them; namely, the Niagara 
Power Redevelopment and the 
“Crash” program for Nuclear Power 
Plants. The problem as to who will 
develop additional hydro power on 
the Niagara River has been going on 
since 1950. A bill to permit investor- 
owned companies to develop Niagara 
was passed by the House in 1953, 
but died in the Senate. This year a 
bill for a New York State Power Au- 
thority to construct and operate the 
Niagara project passed in the Senate 
but died in the House. 

Niagara presents a simple and 
clear-cut issue as to whether busi- 
ness-managed, investor-owned com- 
panies, or politically - managed 
groups, shall construct and operate 
the project. It is solely a power ven- 
ture. There is no flood control, no 
navigation, no irrigation involved in 
the question. The question, then, is 
whether the people of our country 
want to hamstring and stifle the in- 
dependent power companies by su- 
perimposing subsidized Federal or 
state public power right on top of 
their present operation. 

If we, as a people, prohibit private 
power from expanding and increas- 
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ing its electric output at a location 
where it has provided all the elec- 
tricity the area needed for over 60 
years, how can we justify the pro- 
duction of power by private industry 
anywhere in the nation? 

Turning our attention for a mo- 
ment to atomic energy, may I point 
out that the investor-owned utilities. 
as an industry are spending $305 
million in planning, construction and 
research on nuclear power plants. 
which will have a combined capacity 
of over 1,000,000 kw. 

In spite of these activities by pri- 
vate enterprise, Senator Albert Gore 
of Tennessee, under the guise of 
keeping our country ahead of Russia, 
introduced a Bill in the last Senate 
to direct the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission to build a series of large 
scale nuclear fuel electric power 
plants, three of which would develop 
100,000 kw each. (Preference cus- 
tomers, of course, would have first 
call on the electric output of these 
plants.) The Senate passed this Bill 
ealling for an expenditure of $400 
million of our tax money to construct 
five nuclear fuel power plants. The 
House subsequently defeated the 
Bill. Senator Gore announced he in- 
tends to re-introduce this Bill at the 
next session of Congress. 


Of serious interest to us in the 
utility business is the probability 
that the insidious objective of the 
Bill is not so much to learn more 
quickly about the generation of elec- 
tric power from fissionable mate- 
rials, but more likely to establish in 
effect several more TVA’s across the 
country under the guise of improving 
this nation’s position in atomic gen- 
erated power. Senator Leverett 
Saltonstall of Massachusetts said: 

“The Gore Bill is a bad bill. If 
it ever becomes law it would put 
the Federal government in the 
power business for keeps.” 

There is no mistake about it, gen- 
tlemen, our industry is fighting for 
its life. The most active and out- 
spoken planners leave no doubt 
about that. Their aim is a complete 
nationalization of the private elec- 
trie utility industry, which could be 
followed by socialization of all busi- 
ness and industry. We must go be- 
fore the court of public opinion and 
show the people that 80 per cent of 
them already are victims of discrim- 
ination. Either the private utility 
industry stays free, or one by one 
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the lights of free enterprise will be 
extinguished. 

The question now arises about 
what to do in this kind of a situa- 
tion. Americans basically like fair 
play. They don’t like to see the 
cards stacked. And yet that is what 
has happened in this game of prefer- 
ence. That’s what happens every 
time the Federal government gets 
into the electric power business. 


Suggestions on Policy 
Here are some of the things that 
we can speak and work for to pro- 
mote a Federal Power Policy that 
will point the way to private power 
for the future: 

1. No Federal agency should fi- 
nance projects whose primary pur- 
pose is to sell power. Permit pri- 
vate companies which are ready, 
willing and able to make and sell 
electricity under government reg- 
ulations. Why should we have 
Federal electricity any more than 
Federal medicine, steel, automo- 
biles and farms? 


2. Development of hydro power 
at a Federal dam should be left to 
local agencies. So, when the Fed- 
eral government builds a dam with 
power possibilities, it should offer 
to license local agencies to install 
and operate electric facilities to 
serve local areas. 

3. Local ‘agencies can handle 
the transmission of power from 
government dams to consumer. 
They should have a chance to do 
so. The government also should 
allow local agencies to build and 
operate power lines from the dams 
on terms fair and reasonable to 
all concerned. 

4. The preference clause should 
be eliminated from Federal laws. 
Let’s abolish discrimination. We 
should not favor certain distrib- 
uting agencies over others in gov- 
ernment contracts. The govern- 
ment should sell power on equal 
terms to all local power distrib- 
utors. 


5. The power phases of Federal 
projects should pay for themselves. 
Power from all government proj- 
ects should be sold at rates which 
take into consideration all of the 
items of cost, including taxes and 
interest. This is good business. A 
uniform system of _ allocation 
should be set up and used so that 
revenues from the sale of Federal 
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power would cover: a) All ex- 

penses — operating, maintenance, 

production and marketing; b) Ade- 
quate interest rates on investment; 

c) Recovery of investment over a 

reasonable period; d) Taxes com- 

parable to those which private 

power projects have to pay; e) 

Prices for power charged should 

be fair. 

6. And, finally, all Federal power 
projects should report annually to 
Congress, using a uniform system 
of accounting. 

It is just as true today as it was 
a century and a half ago, that the 
condition under which God has given 
liberty to men is eternal vigilance. 
Whether the demogogues advocating 
public power are or are not Social- 
ists is not important. What is im- 
portant is that the price we pay for 
public power must also be measured 
by the advance of Socialism in our 
midst and our loss of liberty. 

The companies that we represent 
are accepting the responsibility of 
bringing to the attention of our 
shareholders, our employees, our cus- 
tomers and the public generally— 
the constant endeavor of the few to 
socialize the power business. 

We all have a duty to present these 
problems, to our friends and neigh- 
bors to the best of our ability. This 
we must do more vigorously in the 
future. With your help we can pre- 
serve and hand down intact to fu- 
ture generations of Americans the 
cherished rights we have inherited 
from those who were willing to 
speak, to fight, to die if necessary, 
whenever a free society and a free 
people: needed defenders. 


Woodpecker Bait 


AMAGE by woodpeckers to poles 
of Public Service Co. of Oklahoma 
has been lessened by the practice of 
holting a section of an old pole to a 
newly erected one. The birds chew 
happily on the old section—sometimes. 
Apparently the woodpeckers leave 
the old pole alone when it is left stand- 
ing in its old position or when it is 
placed at some distance from the new 
pole. But bolting the old pole to the 
new one carries the 60-cps hum to the 
old pole, and attracts the birds. 

When the company finds a pecked 
pole that is still in good condition, 
the hole is filled with a compound to 
delimit further damage from rot. 
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One-Spot, One-Shot Customer Service 


at Union Electric in St. Louis 


By John C. Faris 


Manager, Customer Business Department, Union Electric Co., St. Louis 


Prepared for the Executive Committee of the Accounting Division of Edison Electric Institute at its meeting in St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 1-2, 1956 


assets of any utility. Through 
their bills they pay the divi- 
dends and interest due the investors 
in the business, taxes to local, state 
and Federal governments, and all 
operating costs including the salaries 
of all employees of the company. 
“Satisfied” is a relative term, but the 
more satisfied people are with the 
service, policies, and personnel of a 
utility, the more likely they are to 
buy more of its service and thereby 
contribute to its continued growth. 
Customer attitude is largely deter- 


(Uy assets ot a are the greatest 


mined by the impressions made 
through various media. A_ well-or- 
ganized public relations program 


creates a general atmosphere of ‘good 
will through advertising by television, 
radio, newspapers and billboards, by 
participation in community and civic 
activities, and through many other 
channels. Direct contact with any em- 
ployee or representative of the com- 
pany, however, is most important in 
individual cases because it is a matter 
of one person dealing with another. 

Realizing this importance, for over 
ten years Union Electric has had a 
continuous program of customer rela- 
tions training for all of its contact 
employees. Its general theme has 
always been to impress upon each con- 
tact employee, when dealing with a 
customer, that “YOU ARE UNION 
ELECTRIC!” After all, the company 
is a corporate entity—an inanimate 
thing—that you cannot see or talk to. 

Customer contacts may be divided 
into two general categories. There 
are those where we go to the cus- 
tomer, as in practically all of our 
Sales counselling, cooking demonstra- 
tions, etc., and when we call to read 
meters, or when we restore service. 
The other type is when customers 
come to us to pay their bills, to make 
some order or request, with an in- 
quiry or—in a very minor number of 
cases—with a complaint. Whether or 


not we dispose of these transactions 
in a prompt, courteous and efficient 
manner has the greatest bearing on 
whether or not the individual cus- 
tomer is “satisfied.” 

The greatest volume of customer 
business transactions are received by 
telephone, particularly in metropoli- 
tan areas. Streetcar and bus fares 
have increased in most cities; if people 
drive their own cars, parking space 
is usually at a premium. The same 
considerations apply in suburban 





areas, making it highly unprofitable 
for a utility to operate branch offices. 
In this day and age of high telephone 
saturation, an electric utility cus- 
tomer can do practically anything by 
telephone except pay his bill. 

A two-year study of customer ser- 
vice operations of various larger util- 
ities made by Union Electric staff 
engineers, under specific authoriza- 
tion of our top management, was com- 
pleted near the end of World War II. 
The two basic recommendations lead- 
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ing to our present “One-Spot, One- 
Shot” customer service operations 
were: (a) separating incoming cus- 
tomer calls from all other business 
calls at the point of initial impact; 
and (b) centralizing all possible func- 
tions required to dispose of incoming 
customer calls. The common objec- 
tive was—and is—“to make it easier 
and more pleasant for people to do 
business with Union Electric.” 


Dual-Purpose Telephone Switchboard 


It is axiomatic that most people are 
extremely impatient where telephone 
service is concerned. People cannot 
judge time—actual tests show that 
most persons think that 25 seconds is 
a full minute, two minutes seem like 
five, and five minutes seem like a 
quarter-hour. The telephone com- 
pany’s standard, to avoid customer 
irritation, is 20 seconds from the time 
a call is received until it is dispatched 
and answered. 

Formerly, all customer calls were 
received at the Union Electric main 
switchboard, along with all other 
types of regular business calls to vari- 
ous company offices. Besides the great 
volume of calls handled daily for gen- 
eral business purposes and dispatched 
to several hundred stations through- 
out the company offices and plants, the 
main switchboard operators also had 
_ to identify and screen all of the vari- 
ous kinds of incoming calls from cus- 
tomers. The operators not only were 
required to know from memory what 
company personnel could be reached 
at each telephone station, but they 
also had the task of finding out just 
what each customer wanted to know 
so those calls could be placed accu- 
rately. 

There were several different loca- 
tions in various offices to which cus- 
tomer calls were then directed. Ser- 
vice applications and disconnect 
orders were taken at a telephone cen- 
ter in the sales department. Emer- 
gency “light out” calls were taken by 
the trouble dispatchers. Inquiries 
concerning bills or accounts were 
taken at a “turret board” in the ad- 
justment division. Inquiries about 
the status of pending orders and line 
extensions were handled in the dis- 
tribution department, while other in- 
quiries were dispatched to still other 
locations. 

When unusual peaks in telephone 
traffic occurred, it became a very 
strenuous task for the main PBX 
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operators to rapidly connect all in- 
coming general business calls to vari- 
ous company personnel at the proper 
stations, along with sorting out the 
many types of customer calls and con- 
necting them to the appropriate loca- 
tion for efficient disposal. Even the 
most experienced operators occasion- 
ally misdirected some calls under 
these circumstances, resulting in call- 
backs and delays which proved irritat- 
ing to the customer. The difficulties 
encountered in such an operation be- 
come apparent only when subjected 
to intensive study. 

In June, 1948; we installed an en- 
tirely separate “Customers’ Switch- 
board,” with 27 incoming trunks. Our 
listing in the metropolitan telephone 
directory was changed so that the cus- 
tomers themselves screened their own 
calls between the new ‘Customers’ 
Switchboard” and the original Main 
PBX, as follows: 


Union Electric 


Customer’s service 

Emergency or light out 
calls 

To order service on or 
off 

Inquiries—service con- 
nections 

Bill or account informa- 
tion 

Credit or collections 
All customers call ..MAin 1-0711 


General offices 315 N 12 


Calls for individuals & 
departments 
Securities department..MAin 1-3222 


Service Building 721 S 18 


Calls for individuals & 
departments ....... MAin 1-3222 


This wording in the directory 
makes it easy for people to call the 
proper number. Vendors, banks, in- 
dustrial engineers, contractors, repre- 
sentatives of business concerns and 
the many people who call various 
departments of the company, usually 
know the general office number. How- 
ever, most customers have to look up 
the number in the telephone direc- 
tory, hence the informative listing 
above immediately following the com- 
pany name. 

Since there will inevitably be a 
certain proportion of calls to the 
wrong switchboard, the two separate 
boards were connected together by 10 
tie-lines. Also, since the ‘“Cus- 
tomer Switchboard” operates only 
from 8:00 a.m. to 4:30 p.m., Mon- 
days through Fridays, the two boards 
were “patched” together and operated 
as a single communications center 
after hours and on weekends. 
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This operation was continued for 
several years, with the main PBX 
located in the general office building 
downtown, and the customer switch- 
board located in the telephone busi- 
ness office at our new Service Build- 
ing about a mile distant. Early in 
1956, coincidental with moving sev- 
eral additional departments to the 
Service Building from the Main Office, 
a nine-position dual purpose switch- 
board was installed in the telephone 
business office. 

This switchboard is of an improved 
design, known by the telephone com- 
pany as Type 607-A. It is lower— 
desk height—affording the operators 
more comfortable seating. It is much 
more compact, since each operator 
can easily reach seven panels from 
one position, instead -of four on the 
old boards. 

The new switchboard continues to 
have 28 incoming trunk lines to the 
general number (MAin  1-3222), 
manned at four positions at one end. 
The other end is wired to replace the 
former “Customer Switchboard,” 
with its 27 incoming trunks and four 
positions. The ninth position is in the 
middle, and it can be manned by an 
operator to handle either incoming 
general business or customer calls, or 
both. During daytime business hours 
the entire switchboard is normally 
manned by eight operators. 


All operators are trained to work 
at either end of the board, and are 
periodically rotated to afford greater 
flexibility in assignments to working 
personnel on duty. However, the two 
groups of operators are specialists 
whenever working at either end of 
the board. Thus, we continue to ac- 
complish, with improved equipment, 
our original objective, i.e.: incoming 
regular business calls are promptly 
connected to the proper individual 
station, without interference of cus- 
tomer calls which might cause delays; 
Incoming customer calls are given 
special attention (sometimes involv- 
ing several questions to find out just 
what the customer wants) and then 
placed so the order, request, inquiry 
or complaint may be answered at the 
first contact. 

The MAin 1-3222 end of the board 
continues to receive and dispatch 
about 1,000,000 calls per year to 890 
individual stations in various com- 
pany offices, power plants, and works 
headquarters, as well as_ serving 
microwave connections to certain 
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Operators receive calls at Union Electric’s nine-position, dual-purpose switchboard. 


power plants. The MAin 1-0711 end 
of the board continues to receive and 
dispatch about 450,000 of all types of 
customer calls to some 56 individual 
stations and other telephone centers 
as described herein. 

The entire switchboard is located 
inside a partition within the tele- 
phone business office proper. The 
“customer” end, however, is enclosed 
with clear glass panels so those 
operators can at all times observe the 
staff available within the room to 
accept customer calls. The “regular 
business” end of the board is located 
immediately adjacent to the trouble 
dispatching office, this proximity 
being particularly important at 
nights and on weekends’ when, 
normally, there is only one operator 
on duty to take emergency trouble or 
light-out calls. 

Union Electric serves some 433,000 
customers in the St. Louis division, 
in the city proper and suburban St. 
Louis County over an area of 558 sq. 
mi. The operators of the “customer” 
end of our switchboard receive and 
dispatch approximately 450,000 calls 
annually, which is an average of more 
than one call for every customer per 
year. ‘ 


Centralization of Functions 

The second key feature of our effort 
to render “one-spot, one shot” service 
was to centralize all appropriate 
customer service personnel in a single 
room—the telephone business office. 
First established in 1945, with nu- 
merous improvements and added 
functional operations since then, the 
people in this one office have con- 
sistently handled from 85 per cent 
to 90 per cent of all incoming custo- 
mer calls at the first contact. 

To explain the exceptions first, the 
other 10 per cent to 15 per cent 
require the attention of specialists 
and are dispatched to appropriate 
groups in other departments. Inquir- 
ies from customers regarding the 
status of line extensions or service 
installations are directed to a tele- 
phone center in the distribution de- 
partment, where files are maintained 
to provide quick answers on the 
progress of every job, until comple- 
tion. Household customers interested 
in appliance demonstrations, cooking 
schools, better lighting, and related 
matters are dispatched through a 
subswitchboard in the residential 
sales department. Commercial custo- 
mers with rate, engineering or other 
such technical inquiries are directed 


to the commercial sales department. 

All customer service personnel are, 
of course, given basic training in 
customer relations from the time 
they hold their first job in the depart- 
ment. Special training is given as 
these people progress through various 
other jobs in the line of promotion, 
where they also gain experience in 
other phases of work which affect 
customers. directly or _ indirectly. 
Repeated training sessions are given 
from time to time after they are 
assigned to the telephone business 
office, particularly whenever new 
problems arise or when changes in 
procedures are put into effect. An 
important training aid is the depart- 
mental “monitor board” intercon- 
nected with all customer service tele- 
phones on which, as a matter of 
standard practice, employees are en- 
couraged to listen in on conversations 
with customers by their coworkers, 
to learn thereby. 


The operating personnel of this 
office comprises two principal categor- 
ies, according to primary functions. 


Adjusters—A group of senior em- 
ployees with extensive previous experi- 
ence in various phases of customer con- 
tact work. This group handles all types 
of inquiries about bills and accounts, in- 
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cluding the most complicated cases such 
as high bills, as well as most inquiries 
relating to collection of delinquent ac- 
counts. 

Each “adjuster” is seated at a small 
individual desk, equipped with a “hold” 
key on his telephone. Account informa- 
tion is obtained by telephone from cus- 
tomer accounting, meter reading, or else- 
where as appropriate, while the customer 
waits. We endeavor to complete every 
transaction by this one telephone con- 
versation. 


Telephone Service Clerks—A group of 
junior employees who handle turn-on and 
turn-off orders, changes in load and new 
business orders, service inquiries, and 
emergency trouble or light-out calls. 

These clerks work at the service lo- 
eation card file (described later), and 
they also post mail orders and do the 
entry work necessary after orders re- 
quiring field work have been executed. 

Following are explanations of the re- 
spective operations of these two groups, 
the volume of transactions, and descrip- 
tions of the major types of customer 
business. Even though every customer 
may be influenced by various sales or ad- 
vertising approaches which enhance his 
opinion of Union Electric, we are con- 
vinced that each occasion when he comes 
to us with a question or a problem is an 
opportunity to create a lasting impres- 
sion—good, bad or indifferent. Only by 
constantly striving for the objective of 
serving each individual customer (a) 
promptly, (b) courteously, and (c) effi- 
ciéntly, can we hope to gain and main- 
tain the goodwill of our customers. 


Bill and Account Inquiries 


The customer service men assigned 
to this work must have a thorough 
knowledge of meter reading schedules, 
billing operations, rates, credit 
policies, and collection procedures as 
well as a working knowledge of com- 
pany policies and procedures in 
general. Whatever his previous ex- 
perience, a man promoted to the job 
of adjuster or the equivalent is given 
intensive indoctrination before he is 
permitted to handle a customer on his 
own. 

The normal full-time ‘staff on this 
work consists of 11 adjusters and one 
leader. Since the Monday traffic 
volume is often 40 per cent or more 
higher than'the other week-days, our 
six outside adjusters usually assist 
each Monday as well as on other 
days as required during peaks, de- 
ferring their field calls on ‘customers 
with more difficult high bill com- 
plaints. Vacation season and Monday 
relief is also afforded by our six 
customer survey ‘interviewers, as the 
traffic volume requires. 

The total volume of customer 
business transactions handled by this 
group has averaged about 110,000 per 
year for'the past three years. 

During peak hours on peak days we 
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This is a closeup of the Service Location Tub File. 


screen out routine credit or collection 
inquiries at the ‘switchboard, dis- 
patching them directly to the credit 
division for handling when all the 
adjusters are busy—an average of 
over 30,000 calls a year. ‘Thus our 
more involved type of customer 
inquiries total around 140,000 per 
year, an average of 320 per 1,000 
customers in the ‘St. Louis division. 
The major categories of transac- 
tions, and the respective volume of 
each, are: High Bill Inquiries— 
15,000; Delinquent Account Inquiries 
—49,000; Surety Deposits—9,000; 
Explain ‘ Bill—47,000; Service Orders 
and Inquiries—8,000; Miscellaneous 
Transactions—12,000. 


Service Orders, Service Inquiries, and 
Trouble Calls 

Another distinct improvement has 
been accomplished in the method of 
handling applications for service from 
customers moving into vacated 
premises or new homes, and discon- 
nection orders from people who are 
moving out and request a ‘final bill 
for services used. Under the old 
method, application clerks at a sepa- 
rate telephone center in the sales 
department would ‘ask the customer 
a series of questions, and fill in the 
answers on a blank form. Each order 
was then forwarded to the distribu- 
tion department and checked against 
a service location record, then sent 
into the field for execution. 

Many errors occurred under this 
method. For example, customers 
frequently gave the wrong address— 
sometimes upstairs instead of down- 
stairs, or around the corner, or even 


across the street. Our experience has 
been that people are notoriously 
inaccurate about such details; but it 
is highly important that the account 
be opened at the correct location to 
avoid subsequent meter reading and 
billing errors particularly in duplex 
residences and apartment buildings. 
Furthermore, costs were higher 
because the ‘field men made several 
trips, in some cases, to correctly 
identify the premises actually to be 
occupied or vacated by a particular 
customer. 

All such incoming service applica- 
tions are now checked by telephone 
service clerks against a “service 
location card” in the telephone busi- 
ness Office, and the address and floor 
location is verified while the customer 
is on the telephone. This frequently 
involves further questioning of the 
customer. At the same time we are 
careful to obtain the correct spelling 
of the customer’s name. Furthermore, 
we can inform the customer of any 
specific circumstances, as when an 
electric range or water heater instal- 
lation is involved. We can also explain 
to the customer if a re-inspection is 
required by municipal authorities. 

This improvement has not only 
saved the company time and money, 
but has eliminated thousands of call- 
backs and follow-up contacts with 
the customer. In other words, we 
complete the whole transaction the 
first time the customer calls—again 
“One-Spot, One-Shot” service. 

The normal full-time staff on this 
work consists of 16 telephone clerks 
working at the files, backed up by 
three order clerks who handle mail 
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orders, sort and distribute orders for 
posting or for forwarding to other 
departments for execution, and one 
junior steno who types new cards 
for the file. These 20 people are 
directed by one leader, while their 
training is conducted by one assistant 
supervisor. 

The annual volume of transactions 
handled at the service location file 
totals 310,000 a year—238,000 of 
which are customer calls—and is the 
equivalent of 720 transactions per 
1,000 customers. 


Service Location Record File 

Every utility has a record of the 
characteristics of each customer 
service connection somewhere in its 
records, at one location or another— 
meter sheets, billing records, plat 
maps, or on separate cards. 

Our studies having convinced us of 
the advantages of checking each suc- 
cessor or new business order at the 
initial contact, we adopted and mod- 
ernized an existing 4”x6” vertical 
card file formerly kept in the distribu- 
tion engineering department. This file 
has since been expanded to include 
about 500,000 cards for the 435,000 
customers in the St. Louis Division. 
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(The difference being premises served 
with multiple meters, and a minor pro- 
portion of inactive meters.) 

Quick access is of prime importance 
in handling each order—particularly 
during peaks of customer telephone 
traffic. After extensive investigation 
of various types of “visual index” 
files and possible punchcard adapta- 
tion, and making detailed time and 
motion studies of different applica- 
tions, we finally decided on a vertical 
card file in street name and address 
order. 

This new file is custom-built, and 
was first installed m June 1952. It 
is 58 feet in length and is of duplex 
design, i.e, two rows facing each 
other, with a continually moving belt 
conveyor down the middle which car- 
ries all orders and cards to an end 
desk for sorting and routing or dis- 
patching. 

The cards are filed in a series of 
trays holding about 2,500 cards each. 
There is an index tab for each 100 
cards, to provide “ready finding.” Ca- 
pacity of the present file provides for 
growth up to 600,000 cards. 

The original cost of this file was 
very nominal, as are its operating and 
maintenance costs. We are quite con- 
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fident that we handle more customer 
orders and requests per year per em- 
ployee—and in a simpler, faster man- 
ner—than any other installation of 
comparable size that we have ob- 
served. 

The file is built low enough so that 
the clerks work seated in comfortable 
chairs, with moveable writing boards 
which roll back and forth above the 
cards and provide easy access there- 
to. Each telephone clerk wears a 
head-set, to free both hands for file 
reference and writing. Under present 
operations each girl is reasonably ac- 
cessible to about 30,000 cards; but 
since the card file was designed with 
recessed supports it is easy for the 
employees to slide sideways along the 
file from her position to reach twice 
as many cards—an important feature 
when some of the clerks are absent 
from their stations during lunch 
hours and relief periods, on vacation 
or sick leave. 

The cards in this file are indexed 
alphabetically according to street 
names and the street numbers. There- 
fore, when a customer calls and says 
“I want my electric turned on,” our 
switchboard operator asks the ad- 
dress to which he is moving and the 
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The Successor Order card, above, used by Union 
Electric is four-and-one-half inches deep and 
eight-and-one-half inches wide. The Trouble Card, 
right, is four inches deep and six inches wide. 
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TROUBLEMAN 





1 LIGHTS OUT (A) FLICKER 

2 WIRE DOWN (A) BURNING 

3 POLE BROKEN (A) BURNING (8B) DOWN 
4 TRANSFORMER OR SWITCH BURNING 
S POWER OFF (A) LOW 

6 FIRE (A) EXPLOSION 

7 BRACKET OR WIRE OFF OF BUILDING 


® TREE ON WIRES 
10 INSULATION OFF OF SERVICE WIRES 





EXPLANATION OF CODE 


8 BRACKET CR WIRE OFF POLE OR CROSSARM 


11 MANHOLE FIRE OR EXPLOSION 

12 MANHOLE COVER OFF 

13 HIGH VOLTAGE (A) LOW VOLTAGE 

14 MOVING ORDER T (a) 

18 MAX-I-METER-INSTALL (A) RESET (B) REMOVE 

16 METER-WIRE LOOSE (A) NOISY (B) CREEPS 

17 POLE METER READ 

18 WIRES IN WAY OF ALTERATIONS (A) WRECKING 
© SEE REMARKS 
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customer says “4852 Delmar,” she 
places the call to the “D” station at 
the alphabetical file. The telephone 
clerk takes the call, writes the service 
address on an order form, pulls the 
corresponding location card and veri- 
fies the service address, completes the 
order form including credit informa- 
tion and various other necessary data, 
enters the meter number and account 
number so the order will be correctly 
identified in all subsequent processes, 
and then records the transaction by 
posting the new customer’s name to 
the location card, with the date of 
the order. 


Our six years of experimentation 
and study is a long story, but the 
results of four years of actual opera- 
tion of our ultimate design has, we 
think, justified the wisdom of man- 
agement in approving this method of 
rendering “one-spot, one-shot” ser- 
vice to a great volume of customer 
transactions. 


Trouble or ‘Light Out’ Calls 


The centralization of functions in 
1945 included, as previously stated, 
the taking of trouble calls from cus- 
tomers in the telephone business 
office instead of by the trouble dis- 
patchers themselves. 


Under the old method the main 
PBX operators would place a trouble 
call to a dispatcher’s desk; the dis- 
patcher taking the call would make 
out a card with ‘the customer’s name, 
address, the nature of the service in- 
terruption, and the date and time 
received. He would then dispatch the 
call by two-way radio. 

Since the separate customer switch- 
board has been in operation, incoming 
trouble calls during week-day office 
hours are placed directly by the oper- 
ators to any of the stations open at 
the service location file, where a tele- 
phone clerk records the call on a 
“trouble card” (See cut this page), and 
places the card on the moving belt con- 
veyor which traverses the entire length 
of the file. The conveyor drops the 
trouble card on a desk before an order 
clerk at the end of the file, near a door 
into the adjacent office of the trouble 
dispatchers. Trouble calls being given 
priority over all other types of orders, 
this clerk immediately picks up the 
trouble cards and delivers them in 
person to one or the other of the three 
“area” dispatching desks. The call is 
then dispatched to the field to get 
service restored as quickly as possible 
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Service location cards, 5 13/16 inches deep and four inches wide, are on two stocks 
—white for residential, yellow for commercial. 


usually within minutes from the time 
the customer phones in. (It is not 
unusual for a customer to comment 
that “the troubleman must have been 
waiting around the corner, because 
he rang my doorbell right after I 
hung up!”’) 

There are several distinct advan- 
tages under the present method, in- 
cluding: 


(a) Expediting service by freeing trou- 
ble dispatchers for their principal 
function of ordering service restored. 
Nobody can effectively do two jobs 
at the same time. 

Operating economies by shifting op- 
erations from dispatchers to tele- 
phone clerks, particularly with con- 
tinued increase in volume of trouble 
calls received. 

(c) Availability of time to telephone 
clerks for persuading customers to 
change their own fuses wherever 
possible, eliminating necessity for a 
troubleman’s visit. 

Calls to customer switchboard avoids 
swamping of main PBX in times of 
emergency, which would block out 
incoming calls on general company 
business. 

(e) Improved service during emergencies. 


(b) 


(d) 


Emergencies—Service Outages 


Emergencies occur when a wind- 
storm strikes the area and falling 
tree limbs cause hundreds of service 
interruptions at widely scattered lo- 
cations, or when a primary feeder or 
a substation failure may interrupt 
service to thousands of homes and 
businesses. In such cases the switch- 
board will be flooded within a few 
minutes, with hundreds of other cus- 
tomers trying to get through but 


getting nothing but a busy signal. 

Whenever such an emergency 
occurs during regular office hours, 
trouble calls are given precedence 
over all other types of customer busi- 
ness. All adjusters and order clerks 
on duty assist the telephone clerks, 
manning stations to cover all 27 in- 
coming trunk lines to the “customer” 
end of the switchboard. (Customers 
calling on normal business during 
such periods are quickly informed 
that we are having trouble on our 
lines, and we find them almost in- 
variably cooperative when we ask 
them to please call back later.) 

Special cases, such as broken wires 
or burning transformers, are marked 
with a red “X” for priority by the 
trouble dispatchers. Since the two 
offices are located next to each other, 
close liaison is maintained between 
the trouble foremen and the tele- 
phone business office, particularly as 
to the reasons for major outages and 
the progress in restoring service. 

Emergencies After Hours: After 
regular office hours—at nights and 
on weekends—the combination switch- 
board is manned by a single night 
operator. During these periods, this 
operator places trouble calls direct to 
the appropriate dispatcher who takes 
the call from the customer and then 
dispatches it to the field. 

This, in effect, is the same method 
of operation as that employed all the 
time before the telephone business 
office was established. It works very 
well when the normal volume of 
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trouble calls are received from cus- 
tomers with blown fuses or occasional 
transformer burn-outs. A real emer- 
gency occurs when a_ windstorm 
sweeps across the area, or a sub-sta- 
tion or a feeder failure is experi- 
enced and only the skeleton crew is 
on duty. 

A standing arrangement exists 
whereby the trouble dispatchers call 
a supervisor of the telephone business 
office anytime at night or on week- 
ends. The telephone business office 
personnel are called at their homes 
and asked to report immediately to 
the office. Usually, four or five or six 
men will be on hand within an hour, 
to take trouble calls from the operator 
and deliver them to the dispatchers. 
In extreme cases an even larger staff 
is recruited; but we have found that 
six men can usually record and de- 
liver to the trouble dispatchers more 
calls than all the regular and emer- 
gency crews can handle in the field 
until the peak levels off. 

Answering Device: There still re- 
mains the problem, however, of a 
hiatus that exists when a storm hits 
at night or on a Saturday or Sunday, 
between the time the calls first begin 
to come into the switchboard, and 
when telephone business office person- 
nel are able to report for duty. Dur- 
ing this period of some 45 minutes to 
an hour and a quarter, the skeleton 
crew on duty is hopelessly swamped. 

In September, 1956, we attached a 
device to the switchboard, intended to 
give some ‘measure of satisfaction to 
as many as possible of the hundreds 
of callers who otherwise would get 
only a busy signal. This is the tele- 
phone company’s ‘Model 2-A Auto- 
matic Answering Device,” on which 
the recorded message can be changed 
at will. 

It has a capacity of 20 lines, and 
operates on a cycle of 30 seconds or 
less. This means that the night or 
weekend operator can switch 20 in- 
coming trunks into the device, and if 
the message takes only 20 seconds, it 
will reply to 60 customers per minute. 
Meanwhile, the operator has seven 
remaining trunks open, to accept calls 
for the dispatchers. 

It will be several months before we 
can determine the acceptability of 
this device, although three or four 
other electric utilities are using it in 
differing degrees. We believe a re- 
corded answer, during emergency 
peaks, is better than a busy signal. 
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As might be imagined, the entire 
operation and organization of our 
customer service division has been 
subjected to critical review from time 
to time by top management officials 
as well as by the staff engineers who 
made the original study. There have 
been periods when we fell far short 
of our objective because we had more 
customer traffic than the existing 
staff could possibly handle. Really 
“good” customer service becomes a 
question of economics—always most 
important in the utility business. We 
hire enough people to do a top-notch 
job most of the time, but during some 
periods of abnormal traffic you just 
do the best you can because you can’t 
afford to have people just sitting 
around the rest of the time. 

IBM billing replacing the ledger 
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card system naturally added some 
complexities to our work. The pro- 
gression toward electronic accounting 
for customers’ bills is going to create 
other problems, particularly in the 
area of ready access to account in- 
formation. If you will agree that our 
customers are our most important 
asset, then you must realize that when 
somebody calls up and says “How 
come my electric bill is higher than 
it was last month?” he doesn’t care 
whether we keep books on a magnetic 
drum or the back of an old envelope— 
he wants an answer, and quick, too! 
Then it behooves those of us who are 
responsible for the planning of future 
automation to remember that we may 
mechanize routines to the nth degree, 
but we cannot mechanize people—our 
customers! 





Recent EEI 


EEI Pocketbook of Electric Industry 
Statistics 

EEI Pub. No. 56-5. Statistics covering 
selected years in the interval 1902 to 
date, national in scope, compiled from 
authoritative sources including Edison 
Electric Institute publications and stud- 
ies, Federal Commission reports and 
other government documents. 44 pages. 
Price 35 cents to members. 

Only the more significant figures 
have been included in this pocket- 
book. Arrangement of the material 
has been made with an eye to quick 
comprehension. More detailed statis- 
tics are available in the Annual Sta- 
tistical Bulletin of the Edison Elec- 
tric Institute. ($1.00 per copy.) 


Cable Operation, 1954 


EEI Pub. No. 56-8. A Joint Report on 
Power Distribution, Association of Edi- 
son Illuminating Companies, and Trans- 
mission and Distribution Committee, Edi- 
son Electric Institute. 20 pages. Price: 
75 cents to members and their employees, 
$1.75 to non-members in USA; $1.85 to 
foreign countries. 

This report covers operating ex- 
perience with high-voltage (above 
7.5 kv between phases) paper-in- 
sulated cable, joints, and terminations 
during 1954 as reported by 16 con- 
tributors who operate more than 17,- 
919 miles of cable. 


Competitive Power 


EEI Power Sales Manual, Chapter 16. 
Prepared by Industrial Power and Heat- 
ing Group, Commercial Division, Edison 
Electric Institute. 48 pages. Price: $1.00 


Information relative to changing 


Publications 


economic conditions, new processes, 
new equipment, fuel costs, labor costs, 
capital costs, and the many other fac- 
tors which have a bearing on the eco- 
nomics of generated vs. purchased 
power are set forth in this manual. 
In addition to a section devoted to a 
general discussion of competitive 
power, sections are included also on 
items to be considered in evaluating 
isolated plant vs. purchased service, 
mecessary sales knowledge, diesel en- 
gines, spark-ignition engines, com- 
bustion gas turbines and steam en- 
gines and turbines. 





EEI Catalogue Lists 
Lighting Sales Aids 


LLUSTRATIONS and information 

on selling tools to help electric 
utilities in selling the commercial 
lighting market are included in a 
new “Catalogue of Lighting Demon- 
stration and Exhibit Materials” just 
prepared by the Commercial Lighting 
Committee of Edison Electric Insti- 
tute. 

Selected props and other materials 
available in the industry for use in 
group lighting demonstrations and 
exhibits are shown, each with illus- 
tration and text, giving a description 
of the kit and its method of applica- 
tion. 

Price of the catalogue is $1.00 to 
member companies. 








Personnel of Task Force on Nuclear Power 


Donald S. Kennedy, President o7 
the Edison Electric Institute, has re- 
leased the following statement by 
James F. Fairman, Chairman of the 
EEI Technical Appraisal Task Force 
on Nuclear Power. 

Five outstanding scientists and en- 
gineers have been appointed to and 
have been serving on the Task Force. 
They are: 

ROBERT F. BACHER. director, Nor- 
man Bridge Laboratory, California 
Institute of Technology. 

MARION W. BOYER, director, Stand- 
ard Oil Co. (New Jersey). 

AUGUSTUS B. KINZEL, vice president- 
research, Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corp. ° 

HENRY D. SMYTH, chairman, Board 
of Scientific Engineering Research, 
Princeton University. 

Harry A. WINNE, retired vice presi- 
dent-engineering, General Electric Co. 

Previously announced members of 
the Task Force are: 

JAMES B. BLACK, board chairman, 
Pacific Gas and Electric Co. 

WALKER L. CISLER, president, The 
Detroit Edison Co. 

JAMES F. FAIRMAN, vice president, 
Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, 
Inc. 

HERBERT J. SCHOLZ, board chair- 
man, Southern Services, Inc. 

PHILIP SPORN, president, American 
Gas and Electric Co. 

WILLIAM WEBSTER, executive vice 
president, New England Electric Sys- 
tem. 

The Task Force, organized last Sep- 
tember, has the following purposes: 

1. To review continuously the prog- 
ress of research and development, in 
the United States and elsewhere, of 
importance to the achievement of 
competitive nuclear power. 

2. To study and report on all power 
reactor programs and projects. 

3. To study and appraise the tech- 
nical and economic factors and the 
results to be achieved by the design 
and construction at different times of 
prototype or full-scale nuclear power 
plants. 

4. To act as a liaison group with 
the members of any nuclear reactor 
evaluation group that may be set up 
on a national level. 

“The findings of the Task Force 


will be presented to the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Edison Electric Insti- 
tute, to whom the Task Force reports, 
and will be available to all who are 
interested in the development of nu- 
clear power” Mr. Fairman said. 


Dr. Robert F. Bacher 


Dr. Bacher, a native of Loudonville, 
Ohio, received his college education 
at the University of Michigan. He 
was a member of the faculty of Cor- 
nell University from 1935-49 and was 
a member of the staff of the Radia- 
tion Laboratory of Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology from 1940-45. 
Dr. Bacher headed the Experimental 
Physics Division of the Los Alamos 
Laboratory in 1943-44, working on 
the atomic bomb project. In 1946 he 
was awarded the President’s Medal 
for Merit for his work during World 
War II. From 1946-49 he was a Com- 
missioner of the AEC. Since 1949 
Dr. Bacher has been Professor of 
Physics and Director of the Norman 
Bridge Laboratory at the California 
Institute of Technology. 


Mr. Marion W. Boyer 


Born in Muncie, Indiana, Mr. Boyer 
was educated at Georgia Institute of 
Technology and Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. He was an in- 
structor of science and mathematics 
at the Daleville, Ind. high school from 
1921-22. He joined Standard Oil Co. 
of La. in 1927. He was named vice 
president and director of Standard 
Oil Co. of La. in 1936. When the com- 
pany name was changed to Esso Stand- 
ard Oil Co., he continued as vice presi- 
dent and director. In 1950 he resigned 
from the company and was named 
general manager of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, which position he 
held from 1950-53. He returned to 
the Esso Standard Oil Co. in 1953 
as vice president and director. In 
1954 Mr. Boyer was named a director 
of Standard Oil Co. (N.J.). 


Dr. Augustus B. Kinzel 
Dr. Kinzel, born in New York City, 
received his education at Columbia 
University, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, and in France at the 
University of Nancy. He joined Union 
Carbide and Carbon Research Labora- 
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tories, Inc. in 1926 and was chief 
metallurgist from 1931-45, vice presi- 
dent from 1945-48 and has been presi- 
dent since 1948. He also was vice 
president of Electro-Metallurgical Co. 
from 1944-54 and was named vice 
president in charge of research at 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corp. in 
1955. He has been chief consultant 
in metallurgy to the AEC’s Los Ala- 
mos Laboratory since 1943, is past 
chairman and presently a member of 
the Naval Research Advisory Commit- 
tee, member of the Corporation of 
MIT and president-elect of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Mining, Metallurgical 
and Petroleum Engineers. 


Dr. Henry D. Smyth 


Born in Clinton, New York, Dr. 
Smyth was educated at Princeton Uni- 
versity and Cambridge University in 
England. First appointed to the fac- 
ulty at Princeton in 1924, he became 
a full professor in 1936. He was chair- 
man of the department of physics 
from 1935-50. From 1940-45 he was 
consultant on war research projects to 
the Office of Scientific Research and 
Development. As consultant to the 
Manhattan District project he wrote 
the official report on the war-time de- 
velopment of the atomic bomb. From 
1949 until October 1954 he was a mem- 
ber of the U. S. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. He is now chairman of the 
Board of Scientific Engineering Re- 
search at Princeton University. 


Dr. Harry A. Winne 

Dr. Winne, born in Cherry Valley, 
New York, was educated at Syracuse 
University. He joined General Electric 
in 1910 as a student engineer. He 
served in various capacities, including 
assistant foreman of the testing de- 
partment, section head of the indus- 
trial engineering department, man- 
ager of mining and steel mill sales, 
assistant to the engineering vice presi- 
dent and in 1941 became vice president 
of engineering. He retired from Gen- 
eral Electric in 1953. He is now chair- 
man of the Technical Advisory Panel 
on Atomic Energy in the Department 
of Defense, and of the Divisional Com- 
mittee on Scientific Personnel and 
Education in the National Science 
Foundation. 
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Whitwell Gives Tribute to Sales Allies 


of the Electric Companies 


Nearly 50 Are Cited in PEA Address—Associations, Publications, Manufacturers, 


Political Conventions, Others Named by Utility Consultant 


EARLY 50 sales allies of the 
electric utility industry were 
singled out for tribute by 

George E. Whitwell, Philadelphia 
utility consultant and former vice 
president of The Philadelphia Electric 
Co., in an address before the Pennsyl- 
vania Electric Association at its re- 
cent annual meeting in Pittsburgh. 

He commended first each electric 
utility ‘as the sales ally of all other 
electric utilities”; utility, related and 
manufacturer associations; the trade 
and consumer press; state and mu- 
nicipal governments for their parts in 
area development, utility sales and 
non-sales personnel, political conven- 
tions and many more. 

Reviewing his 30 years of utility 
selling in Pennsylvania, Mr. Whitwell 
recalled that at the beginning of his 
career there was recognition for few 
of the allies as we know and appre- 
ciate them today. He told PEA, “had 
we then had them, I think electric 
utilities would have had little—if any 
—conception of their value.” 

In the past three decades, however, 
he pointed out, developments have 
shown clearly the ever - increasing 
favorable effects which these allies 
have had -upon the growth of the 
utility business. “More important is 
the fact that the well-being of all 
these cooperating elements has in- 
creased more and more rapidly as the 
passage of time has proved that the 
interdependence of these allies form 
mutual advancement,” he said. 

He credited the “real progress in 
the sale of specific devices” to an en- 
lightened sales interest which demon- 
strated repeatedly the basic objective 
of all, utilities and allies—a public 
realization that the use of electricity 
brought expanding standards of liv- 
ing and a joy to working. 

Mr. Whitwell’s tribute to these 
sales allies are noted here in excerpts 
from “Our Sales Allies—Bless ’Em,” 


his address before the association: 

“Now who are and what are some 
of these sales allies of the electric 
utilities who contribute to this spe- 
cific end of a better life? What have 
been their contributions to the de- 
velopment of the use of electricity? 

“I suppose the first situation to be 
mentioned is the role played by each 
electric utility as the sales ally of all 
other electric utilities. The coopera- 
tion in this respect has been good— 
and with some activities excellent— 
but I think, as with almost anything 
else, it can be made better. Edison 
Electric Institute and State and other 
utility associations and their devoted 
—in some instances almost dedicated 
—committee members have done out- 
standing jobs of sales planning, co- 
ordination and promotion. It seems to 
me that these hard-working people 
have earned the right to still more 
complete and enthusiastic support for 
their efforts. Let us all give that one 
a little thought as well as a lot of 
action. 


Non-Sales Employees Cited 


“The next sales allies that come to 
my mind are those employees in each 
utility not connected with its sales 
department. There is so much that 
they can do to help, if only they un- 
derstand sales objectives. I do not 
know the amount of assistance they 
are giving now but I believe it is sub- 
stantial. I suggest that each sales 
department discharge its obligation 
of bringing understanding of its ob- 
jectives to these allies within its 
company. Then, because attainment 
of these objectives is to each em- 
ployee’s own advantage and to that of 
the company itself, and other allies 
and the public, there is every reason 
why these potential sales allies should 
all become active ones. In return, the 
members of many sales departments 
are trying to give intelligent assis- 
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tance to other departments. It’s a two- 
way street. 

“The electrical industry associa- 
tions, other than those of utilities, are 
basic among our sales allies. The 
members of the National Electrical 
Manufacturers Association, The Na- 
tional Association of Electrical Dis- 
tributors, National Appliance and 
Radio-TV Dealers Association, Na- 
tional Electrical Contractors Associa- 
tion and more recently the National 
Association of Plumbing Contractors 
provide research, manufacture, dis- 
tribution, coordinated promotion, re- 
tail sale, and installation of home, 
farm, commercial and _ industrial 
equipment and appliances. Electrical 
inspection; the indispensable team- 
work in local electrical educational 
and promotional activities through 
Leagues or the equivalent; and the 
associations of a few specialty manu- 
facturers complete a list of these 
basic sales allies that is formidable 
indeed. 

“The wealth of industry magazine 
material aids all electrical interests 
regularly and well. For me to say 
more would only gild the lily. 

“Directed more specifically to do- 
mestic appliances, trade publications 
have helped greatly in bridging the 
large gap that once existed between 
dealers and utilities, and in markedly 
raising levels of specialty merchan- 
dising, profit possibilities for dealers 
and kwhr-use by the utilities’ resi- 
dential customers. 

“Other. sales allies are understand- 
ably more or less recent arrivals. 
Look, Life, Business Week, Saturday 
Evening Post, Newsweek, Fortune 
and many other magazines compli- 
mented electricity, the equipment 
which uses it, and its manufacture, 
distribution and sale by utilities. 
Opinion formers, they ploughed much 
more ground and softened-up many 
customers of the entire electrical in- 
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dustry through written and other con- 
tributions to- the basic objective of 
all— better living and working 
through greater use of electricity. 

“The women’s magazines are the 
advisors, guides and helpers for the 
‘purchasing agent of the home.’ All 
of us in or close to the electrical in- 
dustry owe them a rousing cheer. 

“The home is the cornerstone of 
better living, better people and a bet- 
ter America. Everybody has to have 
one; almost everybody wants to own 
one. Homes are new and old and in- 
between. Many need modernizing. 
What a market! What sales allies 
these shelter magazines are be- 
coming! 


Farm Homes are ‘Special’ 


“A special but most important case 
involves the farm, rural areas, and 
even the outlying suburbs of metro- 
politan centers. I suppose the farm 
house is a type of home reached by 
the women’s and shelter magazines. 
It is, however, a special type with 
peculiar problems. To these problems, 
NEMA’s First National Rural Home 
Electrical Load Building Contest 
must have provided answers for manu- 
facturers, dealers and utilities. There 
are available also the United States 
Department of Agriculture Bulletins, 
the American Society of Agricultural 
Engineers, and, closer to the farm 
and the farm-house, the Future 
Farmers of America and the Future 
Homemakers of America. 


“There are also Four-H Clubs, col- 
lege extension organizations, county 
agents and others. Publications ad- 
dressed directly to rural areas, which 
back up and disseminate farm and 
rural home electrification programs 
are sales allies all. They cover the 
entire agricultural field. 

“Real forward steps by home build- 
ers have been accelerating recently. 
There are men in this audience who 
have taken leading parts with local 
and national groups of home builders 
in helping them with arrangements 
with FHA to encourage enlarged elec- 
trical service entrances in new homes. 
Builders, more and more, are install- 
ing modern wiring and more electri- 
cal appliances in these homes. Their 
trade papers are giving fine support. 

“Another segment deals with those 
who come within the influences of 
the sales activities of the electrical 
industry rather than being of them 
or inherently closely related to them. 
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The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States has a direct interest in 
retailing and markets of all kinds. 
Running water, of immediate interest 
to pump manufacturers; The National 
Frozen Food Distributors Associa- 
tion; and the Inter-Industry Farm 
Electric Utilization Council have edu- 
cational and promotional programs to 
advance the basic objectives I have 
been stressing. The American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers among 
many technical activities, interests it- 
self in the education of the manpower 
the electric industry, including its 
sales departments, must have. A rela- 
tively new field for banks and savings 
and loan associations is the promo- 
tion of more use of electricity so that 
they may enjoy greater opportunities 
for financing. Even the American 
Heart Association is in the picture. 
“Lighting, as old as the electrical 
industry itself, continues the Better 
Light-Better Sight Bureau, estab- 
lished more than 20 years ago. There 
have been Certified Lamps and the 
Certified Fleur-O-Lier. The newest in 
this category is the Beauty-plus 
Lamp. The Illuminating Engineering 
Society, The American Home Light- 
ing Institute, the National Lighting 
Bureau and several trade journals in 
the lighting field are allies of long 
standing in residential, farm, com- 
mercial and industrial sales activities. 


Allies Diversified 


“The wide diversity of interest 
represented by a large number of 
sales allies, is evinced by ‘Reddy Kilo- 
watt,’ now more than 20 years old; 
National Electrical Week to be really 
born in February; Electric Companies 
Advertising Program; Farm Electri- 
fication, and the Sales Planner, pub- 
lished by EEI; Public Utilities Ad- 
vertising Association, which is inval- 
uable to our advertising departments; 
Better Light-Better Sight News; the 
activities of Kelsey-Frazer, Inc.; the 
Electrical Information publications; 
the Industrial Electrification Council; 
Air Conditioning and Refrigeration 
Institute; the American Society of 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers; 
and the American Welding Society, 
all are in there pitching for the elec- 
trical industry. 

“Still another type of sales ally has 
been developing recently—the activi- 
ties of state and municipal govern- 
ments in connection with area devel- 
opment. Right in Pennsylvania, we 
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have good illustrations of this help; 
first, in the State Administration’s 
activity, through its Department of 
Commerce, in connection with indus- 
trial development; and second, in the 
area development programs that are 
being pursued at local levels. Cooper- 
ation with these allies will be mu- 
tually helpful. 

“In and out of the electrical indus- 
try, the home economists are among 
our most effective helpers. The Elec- 
trical Women’s Round Table fills a 
need not otherwise met. 

“ *Action,’ the American Council to 
Improve Our Neighborhoods; the 
Better Homes and Gardens $25,000 
Home Improvement contest; Opera- 
tion Home Improvement, and ‘Kitch- 
en Call’ could not have been more 
down our alley had they been so de- 
signed—which they were not. ‘Live 
Better . Electrically,’ a phrase 
which, with some difficulty, I have not 
yet used so that it might be saved for 
this spot, produced last Spring a new 
conception of allied industry-wide 
sales promotion. 

“Previously, the electric industry 
had hailed the individual advertise- 
ments, on some of its basic problems, 
of several manufacturers. Among 
them are ‘Live Better . . . Electri- 
cally,’ an all-embracing theme, al- 
ready being used, according to a July, 
1956, Electrical World by 39 compet- 
ing manufacturers who are listed. It 
is believed that the number is nearer 
50 now. Even greater support for 
it is promised. 

“Still another brand new type of 
ally appeared at the recent national 
political conventions. There, four 
electrical manufacturers gave ex- 
tremely valuable television time for 
commercials reaching millions of elec- 
tricity users on the electrical industry 
promotions of ‘Live Better . . . Elec- 
trically’ and HOUSEPOWER. This 
matter of our sales allies indeed has 
gone recently from high gear to over- 
drive. 


HOUSEPOWER Is Newest 


“The last phase deals with modern 
wiring in the home; its promotion; 
its financing; the outstanding con- 
tributions to it for many years by the 
National Adequate Wiring Bureau 
and the newest conception of what 
good wiring permits — HOUSE- 
POWER. It is the latest sales ally 
available for use by whoever wants it. 
And is it being used! It is estimated 
that millions of dollars will be spent 
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on its use as an advertising and pro- 
motional theme nationally by EEI 
and many of the allies I have been 
mentioning. Other millions will go 
for the same purpose at the local 
levels. 

“Gentlemen, these are our sales 
allies. It is my opinion that when we 
return to our homes they will follow 
us in ever-increasing numbers and 
effectiveness. 

“T can think of no greater or more 
intriguing future prospect. 

“I have mentioned the more or less 
recent acceleration in the help re- 
ceived from our sales allies coincident 
with increases in kwhr sales. We all 
know there has been for some time a 
steady increase in the average use per 
residential customer. 

“The climbing line on residential 
sales charts is an indication, if not a 
measure, of the increasing help re- 
ceived from sales allies and of the 
better and better efforts of our sales 
departments, and indicates it is head- 
ing straight for a future of amazing, 
but possible, results. 

“Perhaps I have not yet found a 
measurement for the great evolution 
that, over these years, has character- 
ized our sales allies. I know you agree 
with me that it has been a develop- 
ment of outstanding importance; that 
it is growing now Jat the fastest rate 
yet attained; that our utility sales 
departments have skillfully adapted 
their methods in order that the great- 
est possible benefits have been ob- 
tained for all interests involved; that 
we in the electric utility business col- 
lectively have been a good sales ally, 
too; and, finally, that all of us in the 
electric industry and subject to its 
influence can take no little satisfac- 
tion in knowing that we have con- 
tributed, probably to an extent as 
great—if not greater—than any other 
industry, to better and fuller living 
and working, and to greater public 
service. 

“The future is yours. I know it is 
in safe, intelligent, sympathetic and 
competent hands. I believe that, with 
your guidance and that of others like 
you all over the country, the latest 
sales theme will change to ‘Live Still 
Better . . . Electrically with Complete 
HOUSEPOWER.’ I am sure that the 
high spring-board, from which the 
future starts, will, 30 or perhaps only 
15 or 10 years from now, appear to 
be as insignificant as the results of 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Electrical Conference for Women Sponsored by EEI 


HE importance of the home ser- 

vice woman as a sales power in the 
residential field was highlighted at the 
first “Live Better . . . Electrically” 
Women’s Conference in Chicago, Jan. 
10-12, sponsored by the EEI Home 
Service Committee. 

Registration totaled 231, mostly 
women, representing the nation’s 
electric utilities, appliance and food 
manufacturers, national magazines 
and trade associations located in 32 
states. 

The home service women were 
hailed as a major selling influence for 
electrical kitchens and laundries, home 
lighting and wiring by Edwin Ven- 
nard, vice president and managing 
director of Edison Electric Institute. 

Mary Webber, a residential lighting 
specialist for General Electric Co., 
called for more women to enter the 
home lighting sales field. She asserted 
women need not be engineers to help 
housewives light their homes more ef- 
fectively, adding that at present there 
are not enough sales people to meet 
the demand or the need. 

A definite place exists for women 
in selling home wiring, Frances 
Armin, director of education and pro- 
motion for the National Adequate 


Wiring Bureau, told the conference. 
She said housewives often prefer talk- 
ing to another woman about wiring, 
because they know she will talk in 
non-technical terms easy to under- 
stand. 

Coordination of promotional activi- 
ties also was suggested. The EEI 
Sales Promotion Calendar, National 
Electrical Week, HOUSEPOWER, 
“Live Better . .. Electrically” and 
“Better Light- Better Sight’ cam- 
paigns were among the programs 
cited to achieve greater sales impact 
in the home service field. 

Inter-industry coordination to serve 
the end goal of women’s interests was 
urged by R. L. Coe, resident sales 
manager, Union Electric Co. of Mis- 
souri and chairman of the EEI Resi- 
dential Group. He told the conference 
that lines of communication among 
women associated with utilities, elec- 
trical manufacturers, trade associa- 
tions and national publications should 
be maintained for the mutual benefit 
of all. 

This meeting marked the first time 
the electrical industry has ever con- 
vened to “pool” ideas serving women 
consumers and coordinate activities of 
women who sell the consumer. 





fields: 


Overall Rural Electrification 


(Thomas W. Martin Award) 


Electric Range, Electric Weter Heater, 
Commercial Electric Cooking Promotion 


(George A. Hughes Awards) 


Overall Home Service Activity 
Specific Home Service Activity 


(Laura McCall Awards) 


Lighting Education 
(Better Light-Better Sight 
Bureau Awards) 


your outstanding promotions. 





LAST CALL! 


A reminder to the many companies with exceptional sales results in 
the exceptionally successful sales year of 1957. 

February 1 and 15, 1957, are deadlines for entries in Awards Contests 
administered by EEI covering outstanding sales accomplishments in these 


Don’t miss out on the opportunity offered by the EEI Awards Contests 
to win national and local recognition as well as the coveted Awards for 


Edison Electric Institute 
420 Lexington Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Residential, Commercial, Industrial 
Lighting Promotion 


(Lighting Promotion Awards) 


Single Rural Electrification Project 


(Frank Watts Awards) 


Automatic Laundry Promotion 


(George Westinghouse Awards) 


Industrial Electrification 
(More Power to America 


Awards) 














First Full-Scale Celebration Planned 
for National Electrical Week 


HE National Electrical Week ob- 

servance Feb. 10-16 will “come of 
age” as a major all-industry educa- 
tional and promotion event, Merrill 
E. Skinner, chairman, has announced 
in a final advance progress report from 
the NEW committee. 

“With the tremendous backdrop be- 
ing provided by network television, 
radio, and publication advertising, and 
with all the reports we have on vigor- 
ous state and local activities, we are 
certain that National Electrical Week 
will have an outstanding cumulative 
impact throughout the United States 
and Canada,” Mr. Skinner said. 

More than 20 national advertisers 
have reported specific plans to carry 
NEW institutional messages on their 
various programs before and during 
the Week, and another 30 have said 
they will do so, without giving specific 
plans. 

Their messages, Mr. Skinner said, 
will aim at enhancing public apprecia- 
tion of electricity and the contribu- 
tions of the electrical industry to na- 
tional progress and the economy of 
both the United States and Canada. 

“The entire electrical industry has 
swung behind the Week with consis- 
tent enthusiasm,” Mr. Skinner said. 

In one phase of the observance 
alone—network television—programs 
reaching 20 and 30 millions of people 
each will salute the objectives of 
NEW, including the Allis-Chalmers 
“Farm and Home Hour” on Feb. 9 
and 16, the General Electric ‘“Thea- 
tre” and Reynolds Aluminum “Circus 
Boy” on Feb. 10, Westinghouse’s 
“Studio One” on Feb. 11, Sylvania’s 
“Buccaneers” on Feb. 9 or 16, Du- 
Pont’s “Cavalcade,” the Kaiser “Alu- 
minum Hour” and Generai Electric’s 
“Cheyenne” on Feb. 12. 

In publication advertising, just the 
highlights include a double-page West- 
inghouse NEW Time advertisement on 
Feb. 11, an Allis-Chalmers NEW ad 
in the Saturday Evening Post, and 
“Live Better . . . Electrically” ads for 
NEW in the Feb. Fortune and 
Readers’ Digest. Both LBE and 
HOUSEPOWER will use NEW as a 
springboard for their 1957 campaigns. 
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The former has distributed a special 
NEW and LBE supplement to more 
than 10,000 daily and weekly news- 
papers and produced a complete dealer 
and utility kit around its Readers’ 
Digest promotion. The Edison Elec- 
tric Institute, National Adequate Wir- 
ing Bureau, and the National Elec- 
trical Contractors Association will 
launch their 1957 HOUSEPOWER ad- 
vertising programs during NEW in 
ten of the nation’s leading magazines. 

Reports to the national NEW com- 
mittee indicate vigorous state and 
local observances from coast to coast 
—including civic luncheons, speakers’ 
bureaus for service clubs and schools, 
special newspaper sections, utility and 
manufacturing plant open houses, tele- 
vision and radio programs and spot 
announcements, use of the “Electric- 
ity in Your Home” quiz booklet among 
high school students, special dealer 
sales campaigns and distributor con- 
tests. 


7,500 Guides Printed 


One measure of the activity coun- 
try-wide has been the demand for the 
NEW Planning Guide and materials’ 
kit. With limited funds, the national 
committee printed only 7,500 guides, 
and the initial distribution last fall 
was to a carefully selected list of some 
3,000 utilities, electrical manufac- 
turers, leagues, inspector chapters, 
and key representatives of the other 
NEW sponsoring and endorsing or- 
ganizations in the industry. At the 
same time, to gain thorough coverage, 
the internal media of the various trade 
associations urged their memberships 
to order planning guides only if they 
were essential to sparking or carrying 
out programs in their communities. 
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As of mid-January, nearly a month 
in advance of the Week, all of the na- 
tional committee’s supplies were ex- 
hausted. 

Here are some planned activities. 

NEW Chairman Merrill E. Skinner, 
vice president and director of sales 
of Union Electric Co., St. Louis, will 
open the Week in the nation’s capital 
at a trade conference and exposition 
luncheon Feb. 12 sponsored by the 
Electric Institute of Washington D. C. 

M. J. McHenry, president of the 
Canadian Electrical Council which is 
coordinating NEW activities through- 
out Canada, reports that “the national 
rallying point” will be an industry 
meeting at the Royal York in Toronto 
“with a speaker of cabinet rank.” 

The Phoenix, Ariz., committee will 
launch its program with a dinner in 
Phoenix on Feb. 11, addressed by 
the governor. In addition to a state- 
wide educational program, the Week 
will be featured by special tours and 
open houses at the new facilities of 
Arizona Public Service Co. and the 
Salt River Power District. 

The feature of the Week in Cincin- 
nati will be an Electrical Progress 
Exposition sponsored by the Cincin- 
nati Electrical Association. 

The Electrical Association of De- 
troit is planning a full-scale program 
of civic luncheons with a large 
speakers’ bureau. One of the high- 
lights there will be the distribution 
of the “Electricity in Your Home” 
quiz—which stimulates an apprecia- 
tion of adequate and safe wiring— 
to some 300,000 high school students 
in Detroit and outlying areas. 

The St. Louis committee plans a 
civic program similar to that in De- 
troit, and its “Electricity in Your 
Home” booklet campaign will reach 
200,000 students. A home show will 
highlight Philadelphia’s NEW. More 
than 6,000 science students in the 
Cleveland area will participate in spe- 
cial General Electric NEW tours of 
the Lighting Institute at Nela Park. 

Victor W. Hartley, managing direc- 
tor of the Pacific Coast Electrical As- 
sociation, Inc., has reported that local 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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230-Kv, Oul-Filled Cable Installation 
at Huntley Station, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Highest Voltage, Low Pressure, Oil-Filled Cable in the United States 
to Be in Operation Before the End of 1957 


By J. M. Geiger and C. T. Nicholson 


Chief Electrical Engineer, System Project Engineering Department; and Electrical Engineer, 
Western Division Engineering Department, Niagara Mohawk Power Corp. 


Presented at EEI Transmission and Distribution Committee Meeting, Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 18, 1956 


WO low-pressure, oil-filled, 230- 

kv, buried-cable circuits are 

planned for installation in 1957 
at the C. R. Huntley Generating Sta- 
tion in Buffalo. The cables are needed 
to connect the transformers of two 
proposed generating units with a new 
230-kv outdoor switching structure. 
The transformers and the structure 
will be about 1,500 feet apart. 

The application of low-pressure, oil 
filled cable to 230-kv service is new in 
our country and therefore should be 
of general interest. Overhead lines 
and pipe type cables were considered 
for the project, but oil-filled cable 
appears to be best suited. It is the 
purpose here to review the factors 
which led us to this conclusion. Also, 
a brief description of the proposed 
cable installation will be presented. 

The addition of the new generating 
units at Huntley will bring the capac- 
ity of the station to well above 1,000 
mva, and it is understandable that 
there is no available yard space for 
expansion of overhead connections. 
The resort to underground facilities is 
one of necessity. 

The generator transformers will be 
located along the outside of the station 
wall at a point corresponding to the 
location of the generating units within 
the building. This arrangement will 
place the transformers in a relatively 
narrow strip of land between the sta- 
tion building and the Niagara River 
and at a distance of about 1,000 feet 
from the north end of the building at 
which point space is available for an 
open switching structure. Cooling 
water tunnels and similar obstructions 
cross from the station to the river and 
these will create physical as well as 


thermal problems for the cable system. 

Either high oil pressure pipe type 
cable or lead-sheathed, oil-filled cable 
would be suitable for the proposed 
installation at Huntley. The selection 
of the oil-filled type was made after 
careful evaluation of the features of 
each construction. 

Economically either type cable could 
be provided for about the same total 
cost. 

1. Relative installation difficulties: 

(a) Need for contractor work: 
There is no high voltage pipe type 
cable in the Buffalo system and con- 
sequently no facilities are available 
locally for pipe installation. A con- 
tractor versed in the art would have 
to be brought in if pipe type con- 
struction were selected for the Hunt- 
ley installation. In view of the fact 
that only 1,500 circuit feet per gen- 
erating unit is proposed, we believe 
that it would be difficult to interest 
suitable contractors in the work. 
This factor, as well as the fact that 
oil-filled cable comes to us completely 
assembled by the maker and re- 
quires only normal installation skills 
such as are at hand in our own cable 
crews, goes far in indicating that 
oil-filled cable is the most appropri- 
ate for our situation. 

(b) Installation skill: Pipe type 
cable has a greater tolerance for in- 
stallaton imperfections than oil- 
filled cable. The high operating oil 
pressure of pipe type enhances in- 
sulation stability and the pipe is not 
readily subject to severe mechanical 
injury. Oil-filled cable on the other 
hand is very sensitive to gas or 
moisture in the insulation or oil. 
This handicap may be dealt with 
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satisfactorily with guidance in the 
field from the manufacturer’s 
organization. Since the proposed 
lengths of each conductor can be 
manufactured and supplied in a sin- 
gle continuous length, no splices are 
planned for the circuits and the only 
work in the field which will involve 
the insulation is the makeup of the 
terminals. Terminal makeup lends 
itself to careful supervision and sub- 
sequent treatment of the affected oil 
and insulation. 

(c) Terminals: The terminals 
will be substantially the same as 
those which have been used on pipe 
type cable installation. The fact that 
they can be readily adapted for oil- 
filled application is fortunate be- 
cause it is unlikely that the project 
would use oil-filled cable if a new 
design of terminal had to be worked 
out. 

Another installation simplifica- 
tion which accrues from the choice 
of single conductor cable is the 
avoidance of trifurcation and asso- 
ciated problems of pipe type con- 
struction. With single conductor 
cable the termination is not critical 
as to exact conductor length, and 
the lead-covered cable is much easier 
to train into the terminal wiping 
bell. 

(d) Resistance to mechanical in- 
jury: The oil-filled cable makeup 
proposed for the project will not 
only have a lead sheath such as is 
normal for this type of cable, but 
the sheath would be covered with a 
polyethylene jacket. The jacket 
will function not only for corro- 
sion and mechanical protection after 
installation but insure against minor 
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mechanical sheath damage during 
installation. While the pipe type 
cable is superior from the stand- 
point of the risk of injury, we feel 
that oil-filled cable with jacketed 
sheath will be fully satisfactory 
for both installation and operation. 
2. Relative operation simplicity: 

(a) Oil pressures required: Once 
the installation is successfully made, 
it appears that oil-filled cable will 
be simpler to operate and maintain 
than high pressure pipe type cable. 
The hydro static pressure of the oil 
in the oil-filled cable is limited to 
about 15 lbs. per square inch, and 
this pressure is maintained by con- 
stant pressure reservoirs and grav- 
ity while a pipe type installation 
would require pumps, large reser- 
voir tank and considerable acces- 
sory equipment to insure against 
abnormal] loss of cable life through 
inadvertent operation at unsafe 
pressure levels. 

Fortunately, the terrain of the 
cable route is virtually level so there 
will be no appreciable variation in 
static oil pressure along the line. 

The manufacturer is supplying 
reservoirs at a common elevation at 
each end of the system, together 
with normal oil-channeled conductor 
and a fluted sheath, to insure ade- 
quate oil freedom both during in- 
stallation and for subsequent oper- 
ation. 

(b) Operating temperatures: 
Pipe type cable offers a possibility 
for dealing with thermal hot spots 
along the proposed route. There are 
numerous adjacent structures and 
facilities which may be conducive to 
undesirable thermal conditions and 
the development of localized heating. 
If this condition were encountered 
in the operation of pipe type cable, 
the possibility exists for slowly cir- 
culating the oil in the system so as 
to efficiently average the tempera- 
ture over the entire run. In the case 
of oil-filled cable, such a process 
doesn’t seem to be advisable and re- 
liance will have to be placed on ef- 
ficiency of the cooling process to be 
provided (burial in wet sand) and 
on temperature detectors along the 
route. 

3. Operating reliability: 

(a) Likelihood of failure: In 
the matter of operating reliability, 
oil-filled cable has a long and almost 
perfect operating record throughout 
the industry, while the performance 
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of pipe type systems has been some- 
what less perfect. 

(b) Ease of repair: While both 
systems have excellent reliability, 
the importance of the circuits pro- 
posed as generator leads requires 
preparation in advance for prompt 
repair if failures should occur. A 
pipe type cable failure would re- 
quire de-energizing the affected cir- 
cuit, freezing and cutting in a re- 
pair splice. This would require a 
minimum of four days to complete. 
It seems that this process would be 
lengthy, since a 240-mva generating 
unit* would be idled until the cir- 
cuit could be completely reinstated. 

The oil-filled type cable system 
offers a much better arrangement 
for prompt restoration in case of 
failure. Present plans provide that 
the individual cables of the oil-filled 
system will be buried in sand in a 
horizontal configuration. It would 
not be easy to replace a failed cable 
so it is proposed that a single spare 
cable be placed at the time of in- 
stallation of the system. This spare 
cable will be the seventh conductor 
and will be terminated at both ends 
in normal potheads so that a failure 
in any conductor can be quickly 
remedied by a change of overhead 
leads at the terminals. An added 
spare conductor can then be pur- 
chased, delivered and installed as a 
normal project. 

(c) Emergency repair: Another 
possibility exists with the use of 
single conductor, oil-filled cable. 
Since there are no magnetic mate- 
rials surrounding the circuits, it is 
possible to employ an overhead con- 
ductor as an emergency conductor. 
There is enough room in the space 
above the proposed cable route to 
accommodate an emergency over- 
head conductor if it should be 
needed. 


Carrying Capacities 
4. Comparison of carrying capaci- 
ties: 

(a) Conductor sizes: Extensive 
consideration has been given to the 
problem of conductor size required 
for the transformer output of 240 
mva. It appears that pipe type con- 
ductors would have to be 1,500 mem 
while oil-filled cable conductors could 
be 1,250 mem. Either of these sizes 


*The generator capacity is 258 mva; however, 
after deducting house service and loss in the step- 
| A, ayaa the cable loading will not exceed 

mva. 
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is normal in the art and would be 
acceptable for the project. The oil- 
filled size although having the 
smaller amount of copper, actually 
is considered to have five per cent 
more normal carrying capacity than 
the larger pipe type conductor of 

1,500 mem. 

(b) Thermal environment: To 
realize the required ampacity from 
either type cable, suitable soil 
thermal conductivity must be main- 
tained. It is proposed for the oil- 
filled installation to surround the 
cable with dense sand and to main- 
tain moisture in the sand in quanti- 
ties required to produce safe cable 
temperatures. A thermal recording 
system will be necessary to provide 
constant monitoring of sheath tem- 
perature. 

(c) Emergency capacity: On the 
matter of emergency capacity the 
two types of cable systems may dif- 
fer appreciably, but since they would 
be in the nature of individual gen- 
erator leads, there is no emergency 
condition contemplated. It would be 
interesting to know the relative ca- 
pacity of the two systems for short 
time overload or infrequent load 
rating. No investigation has been 
made of this characteristic. 

5. Corrosion protection: The pro- 
tection of either type cable from corro- 
sion is a prime consideration. While 
the route selected for the cable run is 
not on the side of the station where 
coal storage affects soil conditions di- 
rectly, we feel that any location in a 
central station yard is subject to the 
threat of corrosion. 

Cathodic protection would be pro- 
vided for any type cable installed. In 
addition, the cable would have the 
benefit of recognized type of protec- 
tive coating. In the case of pipe type 
cable, the coating would be one half 
inch of semastic with field-applied cov- 
ering over the pipe joints. The oil- 
filled cable would have a continuous 
factory applied jacket of high molecu- 
lar weight, non-cracking, black poly- 
ethylene. 

It seems to us that the odds in favor 
of complete protection go with the 
polyethylene jacket construction, not 
only because of the adequacy of poly- 
ethylene, but also because there would 
be no field made joints in the jacket. 

6. Sheath potentials and grounding: 
To provide suitable grounding for 
fault conditions and at the same time 
avoid induced sheath circulating cur- 
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rents with consequent heating and loss 
of carrying capacity, the single con- 
ductor oil-filled cable has the disad- 
vantage that care must be exercised to 
provide bonding at only one end. For- 
tunately, for the comparatively short 
circuit length (1,500 feet) involved in 
the project, open-circuited sheath po- 
tentials are not a problem. Pipe type 
construction is completely free of these 
bonding and grounding limitations. 


Description of Installation Proposed 

Planning is now in process for the 
installation of the oil-filled cables. The 
cables are scheduled for shipment on 
seven reels in the spring of 1957. 
The three months following will be 
allocated to installation and acceptance 
so that the first circuit will be ready 
to be placed in service in September. 
The second circuit is not needed until 
the following year, although both cir- 
cuits and the spare conductor will be 
completed at about the same time as 
the first circuit. 

1. Cable makeup: The construction 
of the cable proper will be that nor- 
mally used for oil-filled cable. The 
1,250 mem copper conductor will have 
a one half inch diameter hollow center. 
The insulation wall proposed is 835 
mils of paper. The lead sheath will be 
fluted internally. The thickness of 
sheath will be 160 mils of arsenical 
lead. A jacket of 115 mils thick high 
molecular black polyethylene will be 
provided over the sheath. This makeup 
results in an overall diameter of 3.92 
inches. The seven cables required 
naturally will be supplied on individual 
shipping reels each containing about 
1,500 feet of continuous cable. 

2. Detail of cable trench: It is pro- 
posed that both circuits and the spare 
conductor be buried in a common earth 
trench with the conductors spaced 
about eight inches on centers horizon- 
tally. The depth of conductors below 
grade is planned to be four feet. 

The trench to accommodate this type 
of installation generally is six feet 
wide and five feet deep. 

The cables will be placed in the 
trench and surrounded with high den- 
sity sand so that there is about 10 
inches of sand between the group of 
cables and the top, sides and bottom 
of the trench. Somewhat above the 
group of cables, two perforated fiber 
pipes will be placed to provide water 
to the sand whenever the cable operat- 
ing temperatures indicate the need. 
There are several operating problems 
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with this arrangement which are re- 
ceiving attention now. 

One is that of insuring reasonable 
uniform distribution of water over the 
length of the circuits. Another is the 
problem of the saturation of the sur- 
roundings with resulting softening of 
the soil and as well the problem of 
flooding of adjacent subterannean 
structures. 

3. Placing cables in trench: While 
the idea of arranging the seven cables, 
each of which is 3.92 inches in dia- 
meter, in sand in a trench seems 
simple enough, there is the major 
problem of physically placing the 
cables, since there are numerous pipes 
whieh cross the proposed trench. It 
would be possible to cut the obstruct- 
ing pipes temporarily so that the 
cables could be paid-off from moving 
reels into position in the trench. It 
would also be possible to provide suit- 
able rollers on frames in or above the 
trench so that the cables could be 
pulled in. These and other methods 
that can be used are being studied. 

4. Protection: The group of cables 
will be protected from mechanical dam- 
age from above by concrete slabs. 


Control of Temperature . 


5. Temperature control: It is 
planned that the operating tempera- 
tures of the cables will be closely fol- 
lowed by means of recording equip- 
ment. Resistance elements encased in 
lead tubes will be placed on one of the 
cable jackets at about a dozen selected 
locations along the run. The leads 
from the elements will be buried in 
the trench and will terminate at a 
recorder in the Central Station. With 
this arrangement, the temperature 
gradient over the route will be evident 
and as well any unusual trends in tem- 
perature. From this information, the 
moisture in the sand backfill will be 
regulated to provide suitable thermal 
environment for the cables. 

6. Cathodic protection: Although 
the polyethylene jacket of the cables 
is expected to provide efficient control 
of corrosion of the cable sheaths, the 
extreme importance of the circuits 
justifies the installation of a cathodic 
protection system. 

The cathodic protection system en- 
visioned for the project will provide 
a negative sheath potential of about 
400 millivolts to earth. The cable 
sheaths will be adequately grounded so 
that fault currents will be properly 
handled and the sheaths will be open 
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circuited so that there will be no in- 
duced circulating currents. 

It is proposed to ground all sheaths 
at one end by bonding them all to- 
gether and connecting the bond to the 
extensive station ground through a 
.004-ohm stainless steel bar six feet 
long and one-half square inch in cross 
section. Such a bar will be adequate to 
handle the ground current expected 
with a cable fault. 

About 100 amperes total of direct 
current will be passed through the 
.004-ohm resistor to the cable bond 
and the negative side of the current 
supply rectifier. The 100-ampere cur- 
rent flowing through the .004-ohm re- 
sistor will move the d.c. potential of 
the cables 400 millivolts below earth 
potential and so provide cathodic pro- 
tection. 

There is a small hazard in the 
grounding arrangement described 
since, if the sheath of one of cables 
is completely severed, the single 
grounding point would not be effective 
beyond the break. It is unlikely, how- 
ever, that under conditions of a rup- 
tured sheath that the cable would be 
energized even with test potential. 
Perhaps some safeguard should be 
taken, however, to prevent accidental 
contact at the pothead bases. 

The importance of the integrity of 
the single bond can’t be overstressed 
since the polyethylene jacket is such 
a good insulator that there will be no 
distributed grounding to carry charg- 
ing currents if the bond to any cable 
sheath opens or burns off. 


Terminals and Reservoirs 


There are 14 terminals which will 
be required for the ends of the seven 
conductors. These will be placed on 
steel supporting structures much in 
the manner which has been employed 
for pipe type installations. The ter- 
minals have all of the outward appear- 
ance of high pressure pipe type con- 
struction and are substantially iden- 
tical internally. 

While the terminals are an adaption 
from designs for pipe type cable, simi- 
lar units have been used on factory 
testing of oil-filled cable and make-up 
has been thoroughly worked out. 

The reservoirs will be mounted at a 
location whereby their centerline is 
four feet above the top of the cable 
terminal or 30 feet above the lowest 
point in the cable run. This differen- 
tial in elevation is equivalent to about 
12 pounds per square inch which added 
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to a positive pressure in the reservoir 
of one pound will result in a maximum 
cable operating pressure of about 13 
pounds per square inch above atmos- 
phere which is a moderate pressure for 
the arsenical lead sheath. 


Cperating Current and Voltages 


Inasmuch as the cable installation 
will function as generator transform- 
er leads, the operating voltage will 
be subject to variation. The cable will 
be suitable for operation up to 242 kv 
continuously. 

The maximum output of each unit 
will be limited to 240 mva. Cable 
carrying capacity will accommodate 
this output over the range of voltages 
expected, 220 kv to 242 kv. Compari- 
son of required and actual rating of 
the cable for 95 per cent daily load 
factor and 20 degrees C earth ambient 
temperature has been theoretically 
established as shown in the following 
figures: 


Current Required Cable Current 


Voltage to Provide 240 mva ating 
230 Kv 603 amps 646 amps 
242 Kv 573 amps 627 amps 


Operating experience will, of course, 
provide some indication of the best 
cable capacity but with the six or seven 
per cent leeway in allowable current 
indicated in the table, it is expected 
that the cable will be adequate even if 
reasonable derating is indicated. 


Conclusion 


It has become apparent to us as the 
designs for the proposed installation 
for 230-kv cable at Huntley have de- 
veloped that either high pressure type 
or low pressure oil-filled cable would 
serve our purposes at about the same 
cost. While the application of low pres- 
sure oil-filled cable to 230 kv is new in 
the U. S., it is considered sound and 
practical as demonstrated in a num- 
ber of European installations, and 
has an advantage where the special 
installation skills required for pipe 
type constructions are not readily 
available. 

In addition, it appears that the 
operation of oil-filled cable for the 
short distance proposed will be simpler 
than if it were pipe type with the vari- 
ous problems of high pressure opera- 
tion. 

The success of the oil-filled installa- 
tion, however, will depend to a large 
extent on the perfection of the work- 
manship in field. 
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Two GPU Subsidiaries in New Jersey Integrated 
on Divisional Basis 


IX division managers have been 
appointed as part of the planned 
integration of Jersey Central Power 
& Light Co. and New Jersey Power & 
Light Co., Charles E. Kohlhepp, pres- 
ident of the two New Jersey electric 
utilities has announced. 

Mr. Kohlhepp said the combined 
areas of the two General Public Util- 
ities Corp. subsidiaries would be es- 
tablished on a divisional basis with 
responsibility for local operations 
resting with the division managers. 
They will report to, or work closely 
with, the respective vice presidents 
responsible for departmental activ- 
ities. 

Vice presidents and other officers 
whose departmental duties extend 
over both JCP&L and NJP&L are: 
Howard B. Allen, vice president, pub- 
lic and employee relations; Edward 
J. Ingram, vice president, sales; Wil- 
liam H. McElwain, vice president, 
engineering and operations; Clyde A. 
Mullen, vice president; Robert R. 
Parker, vice president, accounts and 
finance; Jackson T. Murphy, trea- 
surer and Alfred Healey, secretary. 

The newly designated Northern Di- 
vision, formerly NJP&L’s Eastern 
Division, will continue to be man- 
aged by Jack H. Miller with head- 
quarters remaining in Dover. 

Walter E. Gess continues as West- 
ern Division manager with headquar- 
ters at Phillipsburg. 

The newly designated Central Di- 
vision, formerly JCP&L’s Northern 


Division, will continue to be man- 
aged by James V. Carver with head- 
quarters at Morristown. 


The re-established JCP&L Bay 
Division, with headquarters at Key- 
port, will be managed by Jack R. Me- 
Galliard, formerly assistant to the 
superintendent of transmission and 
distribution of JCP&L. 

Robert H. Sims, formerly division 
superintendent of JCP&L’s Coast Di- 
vision, has been appointed to the 
newly created position of division 
manager with headquarters at Allen- 
hurst. 

T. Roland Height, formerly divi- 
sion superintendent, has been named 
to the newly designated position of 
manager of the Southern Division, 
previously known as JCP&L’s Central 
Division, with headquarters at Lake- 
wood. 

The utility president emphasized 
that integration of JCP&L and 
NJP&L will result in even greater 
efficiency directly affecting customer 
service. 

He also pointed out that no mass 
relocation of personnel is involved, 
although some activities may be bet- 
ter administered from more central- 
ized locations requiring the shift of 
essential personnel in those in- 
stances. JCP&L and NJP&L serve a 
total of approximately 325,000 elec- 
tric customers in about 43 per cent 
of the total square mile area of New 
Jersey, covering 13 counties. 





Lighting Course Offered by Westinghouse 


NEW packaged lighting training 

course, “Modern Illumination 
Fundamentals, Techniques, Applica- 
tions,” has been prepared for power 
company sales departments and others 
by the Lamp and Lighting Division of 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., Bloom- 
field, N. J. 

The course includes 18 sound-slide 
films and records with the latest in- 
formation on lighting and 18 separate 
lesson books, an instructor’s manual 
and a revised copy of the Westing- 
house Lighting Handbook. The hand- 
book has been updated to cover the 
newest ideas in lighting layouts, light 
sources and lighting levels, in addition 
to easy-to-use reference tables. 


Lessons include: 1—Mechanism of 
the Human Eye; 2 — Light and 
Vision; 3—Illumination Terminology ; 
4—Quantity Requirements of Good 
Illumination; 5 — Quality Require- 
ments of Good Illumination; 6—Im- 
portance of Color in Illumination; 7— 
Incandescent Lamp; 8—Mercury and 
Other Electric Discharge Lamps; 9— 
Fluorescent Lamps. 

Also, 10—Principles of Light Con- 
trol; 11—Systems of Light Control; 
12—Calculation of Interior Ilumina- 
tion; 13—Office Lighting; 14—School 
Lighting; 15—-Store Lighting; 16—- 
Industrial Lighting; 17—Floodlight- 
ing; 18—Cost and Maintenance of 
Lighting. The kit costs $250. 
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The Preference Clause 
—Two Alternatives 


NE of the primary objectives of 

public power is to make it appear 
cheaper than investor financed power. 
True costs of production are the 
same regardless of who is the pro- 
ducer. The only way TVA or any 
other public power agency can per- 
mit a lower rate for the sale of energy 
is through subsidy. 

The platforms adopted last summer 
by the two major political parties both 
support preference to public bodies 
and cooperatives in marketing of Fed- 
erally produced power. This issue 
then is not partisan. In theory this 
preference applies to availability of 
energy. Its advocates say it does 
not apply to price. Some 80 per cent 
of the users of electricity in the coun- 
try receive their supply from investor- 
financed utilities and in paying for 
it pay a share in Federal, state, and 
local taxes, interest on money at rates 
established in the commercial market, 
and miscellaneous administrative costs 
of the companies concerned. The 20 
per cent of the nation’s customers 
who receive their electricity under 
preference clauses pay nothing to- 
wards the general costs of the Federal 
government, and in only two of the 
Federal systems pay any taxes to 
state and local governments. In the 
price they pay for energy they do 
not pay for employee retirement, in- 
surance, auditing, and similar miscel- 
laneous administrative costs actually 
incurred. 

I understand that both political 
parties are opposed to setting up vari- 
ous classes of citizens with one group 
being favored above the other. I have 
tried to rationalize this position and 
that on the preference clause to esti- 
mate what action we might reasonably 
expect to see. If the preference clause 
is to remain and inequity is to be re- 
moved, I presume that one of two 
alternatives will be adopted. Investor- 
financed utilities could be relieved of 
their tax burden, or as it might be 
phrased, relieved of their role as tax 
collectors. This would certainly give 
to investor-financed power one of the 
advantages now exclusively. enjoyed 
by public power; but in 1955 the elec- 
tric utility industry paid $1,447,000,- 
000 of its receipts in taxes. There is 
left then a question of how an equal 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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National Edison Birthday Celebration 
Planned by Electric Industry 


HE electric industry in the 

United States will sponsor on 
Feb. 11 a nation-wide prozram on 
the occasion of Thomas Alva Edi- 
son’s birthday. It will be called 
the National Edison Birthday Cele- 
bration, marking the 110th anni- 
versary of his birth. Chairman of 
the Celebration is Walker L. Cisler, 
president of The Detroit Edison Co. 

The other committee members 
are well-known in the electric in- 
dustry and for their interest in the 
progress of our youth in technical 
fields. 

This celebration has been con- 
ceived as an annual event, using 
the commemoration of Edison’s 
birth as the occasion for the de- 
velopment of a science-youth day. 
The objectives are: 

1. To encourage young people in 
greater numbers to take ad- 
vantage of the growing oppor- 
tunities for careers in science 
and engineering; 

2. To stimulate greater interest in 
science education and the new 
world of technology emerging 
from the nation’s 4,000 research 
laboratories; and 

3. To focus national attention on 
the critical shortage of scientists 
and engineers. 

President Eisenhower and _ all 
State governors are being asked to 
cooperate in the Celebration by is- 
suing official proclamations empha- 
sizing opportunities for young peo- 
ple in science and technology, and 
the necessity for expanding and 
improving science education. 

Planning for the National Edison 
Birthday Celebration includes 
both the general public on the na- 
tional level and school youth at the 
local level. Mr. Cisler said the co- 
operation received from major in- 
dustries and organizations is en- 
couraging. 

The General Motors Technical 
Center, will have as guests on Feb. 
11, outstanding high school stu- 
dents of chemistry, physics, mathe- 
matics and non-science subjects, 
and their teachers. The Ford Motor 
Co. will invite high school guidance 
counselors to meet Ford scientists 


and engineers on that day. In addi- 
tion, Ford will print and distribute 
to every high school principal in 
the country, a pamphlet about the 
National Edison Birthday Celebra- 
tion, urging their cooperation and 
suggesting appropriate activities. 

It is expected that the Atomic 
Energy Commission will open its 
non-weapons laboratories to high 
school students and plan special 
programs for Feb. 11. 

More than 16,000 high school Sci- 
ence Clubs are being asked to high- 
light this day by arranging special 
science activities. A broad public 
information program is now being 
organized to include major articles 
in national publications and pro- 
grams in network television and 
radio centering around Edison, sci- 
ence, technology, and science educa- 
tion. 

The electric light and power com- 
pany members of the Edison Elec- 
tric Institute will take active part 
in their local areas and cooperate 
on the national level. All the other 
electric industry associations, as 
well as many of the electrical 
groups in other countries, will also 
participate in making an outstand- 
ing success of this undertaking. 

Committee members are: Austin 
D. Barney, president, The Connecti- 
cut Power Co.; Walter E. Beckjord, 
president, The Cincinnati Gas & 
Electric Co.; James B. Black, chair- 
man of the board, Pacific Gas and 
Electric Co.; Detlev W. Bronk, 
Rockefeller Institute; John S. Cole- 
man, president, Burroughs Corp.; 
William C. Ford, Ford Motor Co.; 
Donald S. Kennedy, president, Okla- 
homa Gas and Electric Co., and 
president, Edison Electric Insti- 
tute; Thomas W. Martin, chairman 
of board, Alabama Power Co.; J. 
W. McAfee, president of Union 
Electric Co.; William C. Mullen- 
dore, chairman of the board, South- 
ern California Edison Co.; Frank 
M. Tait, chairman of board, The 
Dayton Power and Light Co.; 
Charles F. Kettering, president of 
the Thomas Alva Edison Founda- 
tion, is honorary chairman; Harry 
L. Cherry Jr. is secretary. 

















Con Edison Forms Apartment House Division 


to Help in Design of Kitchens 


LTHOUGH living in America’s 
greatest and most cosmopolitan 
city where trends and patterns are 
set for the rest of the nation to fol- 
low, most New York City housewives 
among the 70 per cent of the city’s 
population dwelling in apartments 
actually are deprived of many of the 
conveniences and comforts enjoyed 
throughout the country by women 
who live in private homes. 

This was the message delivered by 
Consolidated Edison Co. recently to 
the apartment building construction 
and electrical appliance and equip- 
ment industries, real estate manage- 
ment and allied groups in New York. 

Most of the city’s apartment dwell- 
ing housewives have to put up with 
old fashioned and inefficient kitchen 
design and cope with insufficient or 
under-sized kitchen equipment. Con- 
tributing to this, also, has been the 
inadequate wiring problem which, 
along with poor kitchen design, re- 
stricts the use of many labor and 
time saving modern electrical appli- 
ances the company reported. 

Present were builders, designers 
and architects of New York apart- 
ment buildings; consulting engi- 
neers; electrical contractors; financ- 
ing institutions; real estate manage- 
ment firms; manufacturers of major 
and traffic electrical appliances, light- 
ing equipment and kitchen cabinets; 
and the press, including trade and 
sheiter magazines. 

At this meeting at the Hotel Bilt- 
more, attended by more than 500, Con 
Edison revealed for the first time the 
findings of a special opinion and fact- 
finding survey directed at 1,531 New 
York housewives who live in both 
new and older apartments and repre- 
sent a cross-section of the city’s 
apartment-dwelling income groups. 

According to Con Edison’s survey, 
the details of which are summarized 
in a 14-page booklet entitled “So We 
Asked the Ladies,’ housewives in 
New York City apartments want the 
same beauty, utility and conveniences 
in their kitchens as they have seen 
and read about in the kitchens of 
private homes. And when it comes 
down to a question of dollars and 
cents, they are willing to pay for 


all the things which they want. 

As a result there exists in New 
York a great opportunity for land- 
lords to provide apartment features 
that will lead to a greater tenant 
stability; a vast, untapped market 
for manufacturers, distributors and 
dealers in the appliance and kitchen 
equipment fields, and for electrical 
contractors; a challenge for archi- 
tects to evolve new design concepts; 
and an over-all opportunity for the 
city to demonstrate that it can lead 
the nation as a place to live as well 
as lead in business, finance, com- 
merce and creative arts. 


More Space Asked 

The apartment - dwelling house- 
wives questioned in the survey said 
they want and need larger kitchens, 
more counter and cabinet space, bet- 
ter lighting, bigger refrigerators, 
more freezer space, more electric 
outlets and sufficient electric capac- 
ity to back them, kitchen fans, elec- 
tric broilers, coffee makers, mixers, 
improved range design, electric dish- 
washers and combination washer- 
dryers. 

It was revealed also that in most 
respects these desires are not being 
met. Nor is any important trend 
toward improvement evident. A little 
improvement in a few categories was 
found in apartment buildings less 
than five years old, compared with 
those more than five years old. How- 
ever, in most cases there has been 
no change, and in some the trend ac- 
tually has been away from popular 
demand. 

To find out why, in addition to the 
effect of inadequate wiring, electric 
consumption in New York’s apart- 
ments has lagged below both the 
local and national average for pri- 
vate homes, Con Edison decided to 
“Ask the Ladies.” 

Their response not only answered 
the company’s quest for facts, but 
also yielded information equally 
startling and important for archi- 
tects, builders, the appliance indus- 
try and landlords. This is what the 
ladies said: 

More than a third of the women 
interviewed are dissatisfied with the 
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size of their kitchens. Average area 
of kitchen covered in the survey was 
78 square feet. Those who were sat- 
isfied have 84 square feet. Those 
who complained have only 67 square 
feet. 

Eighty per cent want dining space 
in the kitchen; only about 60 per 
cent have it. 

Seventy per cent want more counter 
space and specify seven feet of it, 
three feet more than found in the 
average apartment. 

Two out of three women say they 
don’t have enough storage space for 
appliances. 

The Illuminating Engineering So- 
ciety recommends a lighting level of 
40 footcandles for kitchen work area. 
Lighting in the average New York 
apartment is 75 per cent below this, 
at a level of 10.2 footcandles. 

Forty per cent of those questioned 
want over-sink kitchen lighting. Only 
about four per cent have it. Thirty- 
four per cent want lighting over the 
range. Only two per cent have it. 
Fourteen per cent want under-cabinet 
lighting. Less than one per cent have 
it. 

Two-thirds of the women say they 
do not have enough kitchen appli- 
ance electric outlets. More than half 
want plug-in strip-type outlets above 
the counter. 

Refrigerator size averages seven 
cubic feet, which most women con- 
sider too small. They want about 
nine cubic feet. 

There is widespread demand for 
most of 17 electric kitchen appliances 
listed in the survey which again em- 
phasizes the need for adequate elec- 
tric wiring in apartments. 

More than 99 per cent of the house- 
wives questioned have gas ranges. 
But about 34 per cent of them would 
prefer an electric range. 

Only one apartment housewife in 
30 has an electric dishwasher. But 
12 out of 30 want one—a demand of 
40 per cent. About 25 per cent of 
these say they are willing to pay 
more rent to get one. 

Only 17 per cent have their own 
clothes dryer. Forty per cent want 
their own washers, and specify auto- 

( Continued on Page 32) 
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The Engineer’s Obligation 


By Ben Moreell 
Chairman oj the Board of Jones and Laughlin Steel Corp. 


AVING spent the last half cen- 
tury in the pursuit of engineer- 
ing knowledge and the practice of en- 
gineering, I venture to offer some 
observations on the engineer’s obliga- 
tions to society and to his fellow man. 
Tn these days of ambitious striving 
for political preferment, it is custom- 
ary to bid high for the voter’s favor. 
Candidates hold forth tempting bait 
in the form of promises of govern- 
ment “handouts” in return for votes. 
Any reference to the obligation of 
citizens to preserve and defend the 
Constitution of the United States, or 
to their duty to strengthen the basic 
principles embodied in our Declara- 
tion of Independence is conspicuous by 
its absence. And were a candidate 
to couple his promises of “something 
for nothing” with an explanation that, 
since government produces nothing, 
it must take from someone else that 
which it gives away, he would surely 
raise grave question as to his sanity. 
This appears to be an inversion of 
true values. There was a time when 
Americans looked upon their govern- 
ment as their servant whose duties 
are or should be restrained to the 
primary functions of protecting the 
life, liberty, and honestly acquired 
property of every individual. As is 
traditional in the master-servant rela- 
tionship, the people were morally 
bound to support the government; 
but, in turn, the government was sub- 
ject to the people’s commands. 

Today, as we listen to eager aspir- 
ants for public office, we must conclude 
that this old concept has changed. It 
appears that many of our people now 
believe that the government is obli- 
gated to support them and, at the same 
time, that it should have authority 
to tell them how to conduct their per- 
sonal economic and social lives. 

Does this state of affairs have spe- 
cial significance for engineers? I be- 
lieve so. No other profession has 
profited more from the work of those 
who have gone before than have en- 
gineers. Starting with the invention 
of the wheel and proceeding through 
the long ages which culminate in our 
present era of jet propelled aircraft, 
the record of material progress con- 


stitutes a revealing account of the 
debt which we engineers owe to our 
intellectual and _ professional fore- 
bears. 

It is an established fact that the 
most productive periods of history 
were those when men had the greatest 
measure of individual freedom. Dur- 
ing those periods they had not only 
opportunity for personal development, 
but also incentive for production, since 
they were permitted to retain a rea- 
sonable share of the fruits of their 
labor without fear of confiscation by 
private or public agencies or officials. 

Since engineers are concerned with 
harnessing the forces of nature to 
serve the needs of man, it follows that 
they have a duty to foster the estab- 
lishment of conditions conducive to 
this result, i.e., conditions which guar- 
antee that man’s God-given rights to 
life, liberty, and the products of his 
honest labor are not impaired. This 
can be accomplished only if engineers 
participate in the processes of govern- 
ment, vigorously and in important 
degree. 

Today the greatest threats to per- 
sonal liberties arise, not from aggres- 
sions by foreign governments, but 
from encroachments by governments 
upon the rights of their own citizens. 
If, overnight, all governments 
throughout the world were compelled 
by some supernatural power to confine 
their activities solely to the protection 
of the lives, liberties, and honestly 
acquired property of their own citi- 
zens, the world would be transformed. 
We would enter upon a period of un- 
believable productivity and prosperity. 
Even more important, all interna- 
tional tensions would disappear. It 
is only when governments coerce their 
citizens into supporting their ambi- 
tious schemes on the international 
scene that conflicts arise and wars 
ensue. 

In general, engineers are prone to 
be more concerned with the discovery 
of facts than with the discovery of 
the meanings of those facts as they 
apply to the development of mankind. 
My plea today is that we engineers, 
who are so heavily indebted to our 
intellectual forebears, resolve to dis- 
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charge that debt by contributing to 
the advancement of knowledge and the 
establishment of the climate which 
permits such advancement, the cli- 
mate of individual freedom. 

For from freedom, we can derive 
peace. And with freedom and peace 
we can go forward to achieve life’s 
richest spiritual and material bless- 
ings for all people, everywhere.—Re- 
printed from The Freeman, Jan., 1957. 





Waste, Inefficiency, Confusion 


Admiral Ben Moreell gained last- 
ing fame as organizer of the Seabees. 
Among the important duties he has 
undertaken since his retirement was 
the chairmanship of the Second 
Hoover Commission Task Force on 
Water Resources and Power. He has 
now written a book on the subject, 
published by the Law School of the 
University of Chicago. 

The gist of this authoritative work 
is thus summarized by John Chamber- 
lain in The Freeman: “... There are 
so many overlapping agencies and 
authorities in the public water and 
power fields that it is impossible to 
find any consistent pattern or purpose 
in the way things are being done. 
Lacking coordination, government 
agencies compete with each other for 
the right to build dams and irrigation 
ditches. Things are always being put 
over under wrong names; power is 
subsidized in the name of navigation, 
reclamation is instituted in the name 
of flood control, etcetera, etcetera, 
etcetera.” 

Mr. Chamberlain adds that Admiral 
Moreell takes an exceedingly dim view 
of the “yardstick” theory of Federal 
power (as exemplified by TVA) on 
the grounds that “tax exemption and 
cheap government money make im- 
possible a sound comparison of costs 
between investor-financed utilities and 
government projects.” 

Waste, inefficiency, and confusion 
seem to be part of every Federal ven- 
ture into the electric power business. 
An ironic factor is that the cost of 
power is a minor matter to almost 
everyone. To quote from Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s review again, “. . . the cost 
of power to the average U. S. house- 
holder is about one per cent of his 
family budget. ... A reduction of 
three per cent in the citizen’s tax bill 
would pay for all of his power!”— 
Reprinted from Industrial News Re- 
view, Portland, Ore. 











119 Safety Merit Awards Given in 1956 


Edison Electric Institute Presents Record Certificates for One Year 
to 41 Companies for Accident-Free Operations 


A RECORD 119 EEI Safety Merit 
Awards in 1956 were presented 
to 41 member companies for com- 
pleting 1,000,000 or more man-hours 
of operation without a disabling in- 
jury accident. 

Of the 24 companies receiving 38 
certificates in the last four months 
of the year, the Northern Division of 
the Delaware Power & Light Co. was 
the only company to receive a 5,000,- 
000 man-hour award. During the 
same period, the Construction and 
Shops Department of Consolidated 
Edison Co. of New York reached the 
4,000,000 man-hour mark without a 
major accident. This record was 
achieved in a period of nearly seven 
years and is outstanding in that the 
personnel are normally exposed to 
hazard. 

The tabulation shows also that the 
Northern Division employees of the 
Delaware Power & Light Co. have 
had accident-free operations for 1,- 
000,000 man-hours in the last nine 
years. 

A comparison of awards presented 
in the last five years is shown in the 
following table. 








‘Number of Total 
Year accidents companies 
1952 34 18 
1953 63 34 
1954 81 30 
1955 97 33 
1956 119 41 


The Safety Merit Award was es- 
tablished in March, 1943, “to provide 
recognition of outstanding and meri- 
torious achievement in accident-free 
operation by EEI member compa- 
nies.” Certificates are given, upon 
application, to electric companies 
and combination electric and gas 
companies after 1,000,000 or more 
accident-free man-hours have been 
achieved. 

They are available to electric com- 
panies for records established by the 


entire organization, or by any divi- 
sion, department or other group 
within the company. In the case of 
combination companies, application 
may be made on behalf of the entire 
company where its operations pre- 
dominately are electric, or the entire 
electric division, or any division, de- 
partment or group which is primarily 
concerned with electric operations. 


Small-Company Plan 
For smaller electric and combina- 
tion companies with less than 100 
employees, the award may be re- 
quested after completion of 500,000 
or more man-hours without accident. 
Here, the awards are restricted to 
either the entire company (where the 
company is primarily electric) or to 

the entire electric division. 


Since the awards were established, 
553 certificates have been presented. 
Of these, 471 are now outstanding 
for 1,000,000 man-hours (or 500,000 
for smaller companies); 61 for 2,- 
000,000; 15 for 3,000,000; three for 
4,000,000; two for 5,000,000, and one 
for 7,000,000. 


Certificates presented between 
Sept. 1 and Dec. 31, 1956, are listed 
below: 


Company Man-Hours 
Alabama Power Co. 
Production Department 1,003,956 
Electric Operations 2,748,533 
Mobile Division 1,001,809 
Western Division 2,002,163 


Appalachian Electric Power Co. 


Logan District 1,000,124 
Entire Company 1,115,701 
Baltimore Gas and Electric Co. 
Meter & Installation De- 
partment 3,001,482 
Central Power and Light Co. 
Entire Company 1,468,246 
The Cleveland Electric Illumi- 
a 
Entire ompany 2,575,200 
Distribution Group 1,092,200 


Eastern District (Depart- 
ment) 1,000,000 
Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York, Inc 
Production ‘Det. —Hell Gate 
Station 
Substation Operation—Sub- 


1,000,000 
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station & Gas Holder Op- 
eration Bureau 

Station Construction & Shops 
—Holder Maintenance & 


3,000,000 


Painting Bureau 4,000,000 
Consumers Power Co. 
Saginaw Division 1,051,772 
Delaware Power & Light Co. 
Meter Dept.—Northern 
Division 1,000,000 
Northern Division 5,000,000 
The Detroit Edison Co. 
Central Heating Dept. 2,003,206 
Georgia Power Co. 
Atlanta Division Substation 
Operating Section 2,002,199 


Indiana & Michigan Electric Co. 


Ft. Wayne Division 1,004,315 
Interstate Power Co. 

Entire Company 1,104,613 

Dubuque District 1,195,773 


ces | Central Power & Light 
0. 
Sayreville Operating Station 1,025,304 
Mississippi Power Co. 
Production Department 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co. 
Entire Company 
Transmission & Distribution 
Dept. 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
East Bay Division—Electric 


1,033,584 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 


Dept.—Oakland, Calif. 2,194,735 
Bureau of Tests & Inspec- 
tion—Sayreville, Calif. 1,046,250 
Pacific Power & Light Co 
Entire Company 1,115,000 


Pennsylvania Electric Co. 

Saxton Generating Station 1,000,000 
Philadelphia Electric Co. 

Entire Station Operating 
1,057,000 


2,012,229 


Dept. 
Potomac Electric Power Co 
Meter Department 
Southern California Edison Co. 
Redondo Beach EDS 
District 1,018,774 
Southwestern Public Service Co. 


Entire Company 3,299,260 

Panhandle Division 1,000,000 

Pecos Valley Division 1,000,000 
Tampa Electric Co. 

Hookers Point Station 1,003,526 
Toledo Edison Co. 

Entire Company 1,015,376 


Many of the 1,000,000 man-hour 
awards and those for 2,000,000, or 
3,000,000 and over represent impres- 
sive periods of time without acci- 
dent. The Atlanta Division Substa- 
tion Operating Section of Georgia 
Power Co. has a record of more than 
17 accident-free years. The Emery- 
ville Bureau of Tests & Inspection, 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co., has a 
record of 15 years without a major 
accident. 
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Electronic Accounting Planning, Problems 


Discussed at EEI- AGA Seminar 


Application of Computers in Utility Industry Explored 
at Fourth Electronics Meeting in Cincinnati 


ECHNOLOGICAL advances were 
studied and information and ideas 
exchanged by representatives from all 
divisions of the public utility industry 
at the Fourth Annual Electronics 
Seminar, Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 3-5. 
Sponsored jointly by the EEI Ac- 
counting Division and the AGA Ac- 
counting Section, the three-day semi- 
nar had as its theme “Electronic 
Accounting Planning and Problems.” 


The meeting was opened by R. G. 
Schneider, assistant treasurer of Vir- 
ginia Electric and Power Co. and 
chairman of the EEI Accounting 
Division Executive Committee. Pro- 
gramming of the seminar was super- 
vised by the co-chairmen, Russell W. 
Britt, Wisconsin Electric Power Co., 
and Emmet T. White, Public Service 
Electric and Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 
They presided over the general ses- 
sions. 


Informal group discussions charac- 
terized the seminar, with delegates 
questioning speakers and panel mem- 
bers and citing their individual prob- 
lems and experiences. 

In the general session of Monday 
morning, Dec. 3, “New Developments 
in Electronic Equipment,” reports 
were given on each of the 10 major 
manufacturers and the many West 
Coast manufacturers of electronic 
equipment. It was reported that Gen- 
eral Electric Co. and Philco Corp. have 
entered the computer field. 


Application of large-scale com- 
puters to customer accounting was the 
subject of the Monday afternoon gen- 
eral session. Panel members were: 
J. Breen, W. E. Eggleston, H. E. Ja- 
cobson, Commonwealth Edison Co.; 
F. J. Porter, Jr., Consolidated Edison 
Co. of New York, Inc.; J. D. Elliott, 
The Detroit Edison Co., and M. Sal- 
vino, The Peoples Gas Light and Coke 
Co. 


Three cardinal “don’ts” for system 


men planning an application for a 
computer were listed by Mr. Porter— 
1. don’t underestimate the complex- 
ity of programming; 2. don’t under- 
estimate the cost of programming, 
and 3—don’t underestimate the time 
to get started. 

Mr. Eggleston, describing system 
design problems, said: “Customers 
are of first consideration in the sys- 
tem design. In applying customer 
accounting as the first application to 
large-scale computers, we encourage 
greater danger in the hope of making 
greater savings.” 

Mr. Salvino warned that although 
there are few errors in an electronic 
system, each error is expensive to 
correct. He advised more stringent 
controls in the system. 


Computer Training Stressed 


In his discussion of personnel prob- 
lems, Mr. Elliott explained the short- 
age of experienced help in the feasi- 
bility and study and programming 
areas as making most difficult the job 
of evaluating the quality and number 
of people needed and the amount of 
training and retraining needed. He 
described training as a major project 
in preparing for the installation of a 
computer. The need to train pro- 
grammers who will create the elec- 
tronic system and the importance of 
training people to operate the conver- 
sion procedure and retraining of peo- 
ple whose jobs are going to be elimi- 
nated was stressed by Mr. Elliott. 

He suggested that programmers be 
recruited from within the company, 
advising that employees who know the 
present operations in the area to be 
converted to the computer become 
programmers. He added that IBM 
tests could help in selecting program- 
mers because “how good a man is on 
his present job does not indicate he 
will make a good programeer.” 
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Tuesday was devoted to group dis- 
cussions of the following subjects: (1) 
Manual to EDPM vs. Manual to 
Punched Card to EDPM, (2) Feasi- 
bility Studies for Medium Size Equip- 
ment, (3) Feasibility Studies for 
Large Size Equipment, (4) Personnel 
Selection, Training, and Organization 
for Large and Medium Size Equip- 
ment, (5) IBM 650 Applications 
Other Than Billing, (6) Elements of 
System Design for Medium Size 
Equipment, (7) Elements of System 
Design for Large Size Equipment, 
and (8) Clerical, Tabulating and Cus- 
tomer Inquiry Organization Surround- 
ing Large Size Equipment. 


Group discussions were led by one 
or more of the following: L. Philipson 
and R. C. Young, Jr., of the American 
Gas and Electric Service Corp.; C. H. 
Carte, E. J. Jasper and W. J. Ott of 
The Cincinnati Gas and Electric Co.; 
D. C. Gillespie, W. H. Thumn, and J. 
E. Towle of the Columbia Gas System 
Service Corp.; J. Breen, W. E. Eggles- 
ton, and H. E. Jacobson of the Com- 
monwealth Edison Co.; J. T. Hydok 
and F. J. Porter, Jr., of Consolidated 
Edison Co. of New York, Inc.; J. D. 
Elliott, E. D. Cowles, A. J. Gebauer, 
H. J. Stewart, and M. C. Vorpagel of 
The Detroit Edison Co.; M. Salvino 
of The Peoples Gas Light and Coke 
Co.; R. W. Britt, J. G. Cadby, and R. 
E. Skogg of the Wisconsin Electric 
Power Co. 


Each group discussion was attended 
by 30 to 40 men. The discussion lead- 
ers answered questions from the dele- 
gates. Some of the information and 
ideas given in these discussions are 
listed here. 


Each organization must make its 
own feasibility study. 

Use of outside consultants for 
making the feasibility study or pro- 
gramming of the equipment is not 
recommended. Since electronic data 
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processing machines are new, con- 
sultants have little experience to 
offer. The men who are going to 
operate the equipment should de- 
sign the system. 

The variety of equipment on the 
market complicates the decision of 
which equipment is best suited for 
your organization. 

Be sure to see an engineering 
prototype of the equipment today 
before placing your order, for too 
much is invested in procedures to 
permit frequent changes in equip- 
ment. 

Medium size computers are con- 
fined to one area such as billing, 
collection, or payroll. Large size 
computers are used to make a sys- 
tem that crosses departmental lines. 

Selection, training, and develop- 
ment of people who are going to de- 
sign and operate the system is a 
major problem. People should also 
be selected from other departments 
and divisions of the organization to 
provide a programming staff with 
a broad knowledge of company 
operations. 

Some of the qualities to look for 
when selecting people for training 
as programmers are: originality, 
imagination, courage, daring, per- 
severance, compatibility, and team 
work. Employees experienced in 
punched card tabulating equipment 
do not necessarily make good pro- 
grammers. 

A programmer’s time is spent as 
follows: 50 per cent system design, 
25 per cent preparing block dia- 
grams, 10 per cent coding, and 15 
per cent dibuging. 

Do not let the regular operating 
force decrease during the planning 
stage although the feasibility study 
indicated that a number of people 
will be eliminated, for more people 
must be added for conversion be- 
fore any work is eliminated. Don’t 
sell the conversion job short. 

During the conversion period 
there are three systems to operate 
simultaneously: the present system, 
the conversion system, and the elec- 
tronic data processing system. 

Peripheral equipment is not as 
error free as the computer. Valid- 
ity checks can be programmed into 
the computer thereby practically 
eliminating the possibility of an un- 
detected error in the computer. 

The possibilities of variations in 
system design are endless, there- 
fore, it is necessary to freeze the 
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system somewhere and resist fur- 

ther changes if the system is ever 

to be practically installed. 

“Computers in Medium Size Com- 
panies” and “Application of a Large 
Scale Computer to General Acccount- 
ing” were the subjects presented in a 
general session Wednesday morning. 

Don C. Frisbee, assistant treasurer, 
Pacific Power and Light Co., Portland, 
Ore., described his company’s activi- 
ties in ordering and preparing for the 
installation of a Datatron. The origi- 
nal feasibility study was made by 
Stanford University. The results in- 
dicated a computer was not economical 
for its operations. But the manage- 
ment of the Pacific Power and Light 
Co. wanted a computer. A_ second 
feasibility study was made by com- 
pany employees. This study indicated 
the break-even point would be five 
years from the date of conversion. On 
the basis of the second study a Data- 
tron was ordered in January, 1956, 
for delivery in April, 1957. 


Company Men Selected 


Ten company men were selected 
through aptitude and personality tests 
to form the programming staff. They 
were given 12 weeks training in sys- 
tem design, two weeks in flow chart- 
ing, and two weeks in programming. 

From outside the company they 
have employed three IBM - trained 
people and two technically - trained 
people to maintain the equipment. 
Twelve men are being trained as oper- 
ating personnel. 

The programming staff is assigned 
as follows: a five-man team to the 
programming area, a six-man team to 
the EDPM system design, and a three- 
man team to planning and training 
for full conversion. Full operation on 
the computer is scheduled for 1959. 

Walter J. Ott of The Cincinnati 
Gas and Electric Co. described the 
activities of the Arizona Public Ser- 
vice Co., Phoenix, in ordering and 
preparing for the installation of 
Univac. 

J. W. Balet, Consolidated Edison 
Co. of New York, Inc., reported on its 
successful application of an IBM 705 
computer. The computer time required 
for payroll and distribution operations 
is one-third of the first shift. 

W. D. Sweetman closed the meeting 
by expressing the gratitude of the 
Utility industry to those members 
who are pioneering in the application 
of computers. 


January, 1957 


EEI Offers Two Sets 


of Data Sheets 


BOOKLET of 56 Data Sheets on 

residential and commercial heat 
pump installations and a new series 
of Commercial Electric Cooking Data 
Sheets have just been prepared by 
the Commercial Department of Edi- 
son Electric Institute, 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York. 

The data sheets on heat pump in- 
stallations, produced by the Electric 
Space Heating and Air Conditioning 
Committee, contains design and op- 
erating data. The following informa- 
tion is included: ratios of calculated 
heat loss to heat gain; kwhr per win- 
ter degree day per thousand Btu eal- 
culated heat loss; kwhr per winter 
degree day per thousand cubic feet 
of conditioned volume; kwhr per sum- 
mer degree or degree hour per thou- 
sand Btu calculated heat gain; kwhr 
per summer degree day or degree 
hour per thousand cubic feet of con- 
ditioned volume; winter and summer 
load factors where ratios of supple- 
mentary resistance heating with air 
source heat pumps to balance points 
on residential and on various types 
of commercial installations; a useful 
definition of summer degree day or 
summer degree hours. 

Forty-five of the Data Sheets are 
supplemented with illustrations de- 
picting homes and commercial estab- 
lishments which have installed the 
heat pump. The booklet is priced at 
$2.00 for EEI member companies and 
$3.00 to non-member companies and 
those outside the USA. Orders should 
be addressed to the Commercial De- 
partment at EEI headquarters. 

The series of Commercial Electric 
Cooking Data Sheets includes 12 case 
studies on electric success stories of 
commercial electric cooking installa- 
tions in restaurants, cafeterias, 
schools and diners. The Commercial 
Electric Cooking and Water Heating 
Committee of EEI prepared them. 

Data Sheets are compiled by elec- 
tric utility company personnel and 
highlight the ease, efficiency and 
economy of electric cook equipment 
in new and converted installations. 
They offer factual sales assistance in 
selling architects, designers, and 
food service operators. 

This new series, Nos. 61-72, is 
priced at $4.00 for the first set; $1.00 
for each of the next nine and 50 cents 
for additional sets beyond 10, when 
orders are sent to one address. 
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EEI PUBLICATIONS AND SERVICE MATERIAL 


A more detailed Publication Catalog available upon request. 


(Prices include transportation in U. S. only. 


Please order by number shown before title. 


Standing Orders may be placed for a specified number of copies of 


reports of various committees as issued, to be shipped to one address.) 


Payable in United States Currency—Postage Stampe Not Acceptable 


Accounting and Statistical 


Now 
Members Members 
Accounting Conference Proceedings 
(Bound Volume) 1956 ........... $5.00 $7.50 


Previous Years Available. 
Internal Auditing Procedure Manual. 6.00 7.00 
51-23—Methods of Estimating Utility 
Pimeth, Ete, TPB. cco skcicesscncecicce 1.50 3.75 
Accounting Development Service...... $2.50 yearly 
Series of periodic bulletins issued about every 3 
months—describing new methods, procedures, ma- 
chines, equipment, etc., of interest to electric and 
gas accountants; selected by specially appointed 
Committee. 


Statistical 
56-2—Electric Light and Power, In- 

eee, S0S5. CIOS) 6 .c:0c ccwieweasiece 1.00 i.00 
55-2—Electric Light and Power Indus- 

ONG, 19546. CLOSES) 0.05:99:.0506%060 000 1.00 1.00 
54-2—Electric Light and Power Indus- 

try, BOSE C1954) «cove cocessececs 1.00 1,00 
53-2—Electric Light and Power Indus- 

try, 1952 (1953) .ccccccccccccocece 1.00 1.00 
52-2—Electric Light and Power In- 

dustry, 1951 (1952) ...0.00-cccsse 1.00 1.00 
$1-2—Electric Light and Power In- 

aunties, 1950 CIPS) ov cccccacce 75 75 
(Statistical Bulletins also available for 

years 1948-1950 (inclusive) each. 75 75 


Weekly, Monthly and Annual Statistics 2.00 2.00 
(Includes Annual Statistical Bulletin; Weekly 
Electrical Power Output; Monthly Electrical Re- 
search Statistics) 


Engineering Committees 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION— 
RESUSCITATION 


*100-499 copies 15% discount, 500 or more copies 
25% discount. 


55-1—Hot Line Tool Guide........ 25 .25* 
54-4—Place of Safety in Selection and 
Training of Employees .......... .25 65 


51-8—“By the Grace of God,” 1951.. .25 as” 
P-9—Application and Care of Rubber 


Protective Equipment, 1948 ...... 25 .25* 
M-10—Fifteen Messages on Accident 

Prevention in Electric Utilities .... .10 .10 
L-4—Linemen Cutouts (2/45)....... 10 


K-8—Pole Top Resuscitation (9/43)... . 
(Quantity Prices on Application) 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


COMMITTEE 
55-19—Substation Loading by Thermal 
CAG 5 vin acawegeewies cosines .60 1.50 
M- — of System papeden 
CPE. unk. de00b44041g0e5 140480 -60 1.50 


HYDRAULIC POWER COMMITTEE 
55-9—Hydraulic Turbine and Draft 


Tite: SOMME 865s deci cae. wienes -40 1.00 
52-14—Pitting Experiences of Hy- 
draulic Turbines .......2-02++-e008 .60 1.50 


JOINT REPORTS 
Non- 


Members Members 
55-14—Standards for Distribution 
Transformers, Overhead Type, 6th 
Report, EEI-NEMA, 1956 ........ 1.20 1.20 
55-8—Polyphase Motor Starting Cur- 
rent Rules, AEIC, EEI, NEMA, 
BOER Laws ccbesdtalcasnibes tenn .25 .25 
$1- 19--Joint Use of Poles in Rural 
Areas, EEI-Bell Systems, 1951 .... No charge 
$1-16—Inductive Coordination Aspects 
of Power Factor Correction Capaci- 
tor Installations — Engineering Re- 
port No. 50—Joint Subcommittee 
on Development & Research — EEI 
and Bell Telephone System—1951.. .80 2.00 
$1-3—Recommended Standards for Dis- 
tribution Transformers, Conventional 
Subway Type—ist Report, EEI- 


R-9—Branch Circuit Overcurrent. Pro- 
tection for Low-Voltage Circuits of 
30 Amperes or Less Used for In- 


terior Wiring—Report of Joint Com- 

mittee on Branch Circuit Protection 

of AEIC & EEI, 1949 ......-+0-- 1.00 1.00 
R-6—Preferred Voltage Ratings for 

A-C Systems & Equipment, EEIl- 

NEMA (1949). Send orders to 

American Standards Association. .70 -90 
Q-8—Single - Phase Motor Starting 

Current Rules, EEI-NEMA- AEIC. 

MD k.5.0kncbdcdnaeneannee «meses .25 25 
Q-4-—Guide for Specification on In- 

door Metalclad Switchgear, AEIC- 

EEI-NEMA, 1948 ......ce-cerees .25 25 
P-1—Mutual Assistance in General 

Emergency Situations Affecting both 

Power & Telephone Service — Re 

port of Joint Subcommittee on Coop- 

eration in Emergencies, EEI and 

Bell Telephone System ...........- No charge 
O-12—Report of Joint Engineering 

Committee of Association of Amer- 

ican Railroads & EEI on Crossings 

of Electrical Supply Lines and 

Facilities of Steam and Electrified 

Railroads (8/46) ......-ssccccecs .50 

Quantities of 25 or more .40 

O-11—Mutual Practices Applying to 

Installation and Maintenance of 

Equipment Used in Providing Tele 

phone Service by Power Line Car- 

rier in Rural Areas (For Field 

Trial)—Report of Joint Committee 

on Plant Coordination of EEI and 

Bell Telephone System .........-- No charge 
M-12—Joint Pole Practices for Supply 

and Communication Circuits—EEI- 

Bell Telephone (1945) ...-..e.+eeee 50 1,25 
M-9 — New Developments in Office 

Machines — Joint AGA-EEI Cus- 

tomer Accounting Committee Report .50 .50 
M-5—Principles and Practices for In- 

ductive Coordination, Allocation of 

Costs and Joint Use of Poles— 

EEI-Bell Telephone (1945) ...... -- No charge 
L-5—Interim Report of The American 

Research Committee on Grounding 


(2/44)  ccordcccsrcoscesccoscossoe 10 
K-1—Volume 5 of ‘Engineering Re- 

ports Nos. 39 to 49 of Joint Sub- 

committee on Development and Re- 

search (1/43) ....cccccccecccees: 5.00 10.00 


METER & SERVICE COMMITTEE 


56-7—Recommended Safety Practices 
for Electrical Metermen,.1956.... .25 25 
100-499 copies 15% discount 
500 or more copies 25% discount 


PRIME MOVERS COMMITTEE 


Non- 
Members Members 
55-22—Boilers & Combustion, 1955... .75 1.90 


55-21—Instruments and Controls Prac- 

tices for Recent Single Boiler Tur- 

bine Reheat Installations ......... .80 2.00 
54-17—Blowing Out Main Turbine 

Steam JI.ines before Initial Opera- 


tion, 1954 wccocs ccccccce-coccee .40 1.00 
54-15 Turbine Operating and Outage 
Data Report, 1953 (1954).....-.- .40 1.00 


54-6—Turbine Operating and Outage 


Data Report, 1952 (1954)...+..+. .40 1.00 
53-10—Turbine Operating and Outage 

Data for 1951, 1953 ......- Rae ee .40 1.00 
52-13—Metallur, and Piping Re- 

port, 1952 eve Leder Gapenerecdoes .80 2.00 


52-5—Turbines, Condensers and Aux- 
iliaries, Feed-water Heaters, Evapo- 
rators, and  Deaerators, 1950 
CL | Ga ee peepee be anwce 400 3.50 


51-9—Power Station Chemistry, 1951. .50 1.25 


51-5—Turbines, Condensers & Auxili- 
aries, Feedwater Heaters, Evapor- 
ators & Deaerators, 1949 (1951)... 1.20 3.00 


51-1—Gas Turbines, 1951 ........-- .20 -50 
50-13—Deposits on Gas Side of Steam ; 
Generating Units, 1951 ..........- .30 75 
50-10—Metallurgy and Piping oni 
port, 1950 ....cc-cecce-cos eves 90 2.25 


50-1—Turbine & Cundenanes and 
sociated Equipment, 1948 A Raa a 10 2.50 
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R-13—Turbine and Boiler Overhaul 
Suma CAINE) ncn dnscc 24660500 .50 1.25 


R-8—Boiler Auxiliaries, 1948 ....... .30 75 
R-7—Metallurgy and Piping, 1948 .. .60 1.50 
R-3—Turbines, Condensers & Auxili- 

aries, Feedwater Heaters & Evapor- 


ators, 1946-47 (1949). <.cccccvecse 1.40 3.50 
R-1—Boilers & Combustion, 1948 
CORRE 10:0 oat sass eenticiiias's ace 1.00 2.50 


P-10—Boiler Auniliasies, 1946-1947. .70 1.75 


P-8—Turbines, Condensers, and Their 

Auxiliaries, 1945-1946 ............ 1,00 2.50 
nay and Piping, 1947 

SOPOTe ” <aueca buses bansdeo diade .60 1.50 
O-13—Boilers ‘nd Combustion, 1946.. 1.00 2.50 
M-6—Boiler Auxiliaries, 1944-45 .... .70 1.75 


TRANSMISSION AND DISTRIBUTION 
COMMITTEE 

56-8—Cable Operation, 1954 (1956).. .70 1.75 
55-10—Cable Operation, 1953 (1955). .70 1.75 
54-8—Cable Operation, 1952 (1954).. .70 1.75 
54-5—A-C Network Operations, 1950-52 .75 1.90 
53-16—Cable Operation Report, 1951.. .70 1.75 
—— Operation Report, 1950 


SOPGEE L owinkbadeneeensancktanad .70 1.75 
52- a Operation Report, 1949 
ds petdaweses s 0s hea eKwe .70 1.75 
51- ig: on Ooeretion Report, 1948 
Seadecbie tees eO5 sep aawdes .70 1.75 


51-6—A-C Network Qperations, 1947- 
Se WAPOER” cccsoea caveat cones -65 1.65 


50-3—Cable Operation, 1947 (1950).. .75 1.75 
Q-12—A-C ee Operations, 1944. 


INO CIONOW ci dnucawk eke teu edae .60 1.50 
Q-10—Cable yrs Resert, 1946.. .75 1.75 
Q-1—Cable Operation Report, 1945. 75 1.75 


K-10—Line Clearing Manual, 1944. .1-9 copies 35c. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SPECIFICATIONS 


10 to 49 copies, 25% discount 
50 or more copies, 50% discount 
AP-1—Specifications for Electrical 
Workers Insulating Safety Head- 
QU TE subs ine acacdacaussaeca .25 .25 


MS-1—Suggestions for Secsifections 

for Standard Dial Constants for Al- 

ternating Current Watthour Meters 

CENED: Skcistes dcbbakan ¢ swan en 10 10 
MSJ-3—Standards for Metering Cur- 

rent Transformers for Primary Cir- 

cuits, AEIC-EEI-NEMA, 1951 .... .10 10 
MSJ-4—Standards for Indicating De- 

mand Registers, AEIC-EEI-NEMA, 


BOD Shed nds cas apatatebee cabo 50 .50 
MS- 5—Specifications for Indicating 

Thermal Watt Demand Meters, 1946 .10 10 
MS-6—Specifications for Marking and 

Arrangement of Terminals for 

Phase-Shifting Devices Used in 

a. seers 10 10 


MSJ-7—Standards for Watthour Meter 

Sockets, AEIC-EEI-NEMA, 1950 .. 1.25 1.25 
MSJ-8—Standards for Test Blocks and 

Cabinets for Installation of Self- 

Contained “A” Base Watthour, 

Meters, AEIC-EEI-NEMA, 1951 .. .50 .50 
MS-9—Specifications for Test Switches 

for Transformer Rated Meters, 1954 .25 .25 
TD-1—Specifications for Steel Bolts 

ROE TH BOP 6 6655 6s 006000086 's .10 10 
bay PAR be cae for Strand Eye 


Ancher MOGs T9566 vas cicinncces 10 10 
bi cence for Lag Screws, 
PSR oamenhte sete saeeehd 54000 10 -10 
7D. eieeanee for Specifications 
fee TS TOE hide k ond wa xb rntoe 10 -10 
TD-5—Specifications for Eyenuts and 
SN TED basG 5 santo deksonee:s 15 1S 
TD-6—Suggestions for Specifications 
for Steel Crossarm Braces 1940 .. .10 10 
TD-7—Specifications for Spool Type 
Secondary Racks 1948 ........... 10 10 
TD-8—Suggestions for Specifications 
for Straight Tinned Conner Con- 
nectors 1968 6s. .ccnessvesceseses -10 10 
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Non- 


Members Members 


TD-9—Specifications for Single Tube 
Seguros Copper Splicing Sleeves 


1942 .cccccccccce-ee- 


TD-10—Specifications for Rolled Steel 
Washers, 1953 
TD-11—Specifications for Guy Hooks 
and Guy Strain Plates, 1951 ...... 
TD- Emenee for Pole Guards, 


eeteeroeee 


7. 14—Specifications for Moulding 
Staples. 1954 c.ccccecsccscscees 
TD-15—Specifications tee Pole “oa 


Lower Steps, 1946 .....e-eeeeeee- 
TD-16—Line Hardware Materials In- 
spection Procedure, 1950 
TD-17—Specifications for Bolt Type 
Steel Insulator Pins with One Inch 
Diameter Lead Threads, 1947 .... 
TDJ-19—Standard Mounting Bracket 
for Distribution Cutouts and Dis- 
tribution Lightning Arresters, 1949 
TD-21—Specifications for Steel Clevi- 
ses for Guy Strain Insulators, 1952 
TD-22—Specifications for Pole Top 
Pins, 1951 ....cccccccccccsccees 
* -23—Specifications for wr: Clamps, 
1951 


TD-51—Specifications for Low and 
Medium Voltage Pin Type Lime- 
Glass Insulators 1942 ..........-- 

Tl)J-52—Standards for Wet-Process 
Porcelain Insulators — Suspension 
Type, EEI-NEMA, 1952 

TbDJ-53—Standards for Wet-Process 
Porcelain Insulators — Spool Type, 
EEI-NEMA, 1952 ......+..+00-0+ 

TDJ-54—Standards for Wet-Process 
Porcelain Insulators — Strain Type, 
EEI-NEMA, 1952 .....+.+.+-- 

TDJ-55—Standards for Wet- Process 
Porcelain insulators—Low-and-Medi- 
um Voltage Pin Type, EEI-NEMA, 
BONS ociccussescas.cdbidodses jew 

TDJ- 56—Standards for Wet-Process 
— insulators — High-Voltage 

Pin Type, EEI-NEMA, 1952 .... 

TDJ-57—Standards for Wet-Process 
Porcelain Insulators—High- Voltage 
Line-Post Type, tEI-NEMA, lyod 

TDJ-58—Standards for Wet-trocess 
Porcelain Insulators (Apparatus-Cap 


& Pin Type), 1956..........000.. 
TDJ-59—Standards for Wet-Process 
Porcelain Insulators (Apparatus- 
Ow, ee eee 


TD-71—Suggestions for Specifications 
for Insulator and Pin Threads and 
GRE. GED decapaces+enanccess 

TD-72—Tentative Specifications for 
Line Connectors and Splices 1949.. 

TD-90—Specifications for Douglas Fir 
come Treated or Untreated, 

1949 ee eoescces 

TD- 91—Specifications for ‘Dense South- 
ern Pine Crossarms, Preservative 
Treated, 1950 ..... 

TD-100—Specifications for Full-Length 
Non-Pressure Preservative Treat- 
ments of Poles (liot and Cold Sub- 
mersion Processes), 1952 . 

TDJ-110—Standards for Distribution 

use Links, EEI-NEMA, 1951 .... 

TDJ-131 — Standards for Filament 
Lamps Used in Street and Highway 
Lighting, BEI-NEMA, 1951 ...... 

TDJ-132—Standards for Photometric 
Tests for Luminaries Used in Street 
ont pone Lighting, EEI-NEMA, 


TD): "133 -Standards “for Voltage ‘Cias- 
sification of Luminaires Used in 
Street and Highway pevshiioen EEI- 
NEMA, 1951 ........ nem sate 

TDJ- 134 — Standards for * Pendant 
Luminaire Mounting Used in Street 
nF Highway Lighting, EEI-NEMA, 

TDJ- 135—Standards "for ‘Street "Light- 
ing Poles in Street and High- 
way Lighting, EEI-NEMA, 1953 .. 

TDJ-136—Standards for Series Sockets 
and Series-Sockets Receptacles Used 
in Street and Highway Lighting, 

EEI-NEMA, 1951 ............... 

TDJ- 139—Standards for Materials, 
Finishes and Performance Tests for 
Equipment, EEI-NEMA, 1953....| 

TDJ-140—Standards for Metal Head 
and _ Reflector Interchangeability, 
EEI-NEMA, 1953 ............ 

TDJ-142—Standards for Open Re- 
flector Mountings Used in Street 
and Highway Lighting, 1953 ..... 

TD-160—Specifications for Solder 
Sweated Split Tinned Copper Con- 
MOMMEEN, DOE. Soke ctincigsss descis 


25 


25 


25 


25 


25 
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Commercial Division Reports 
and Manuals 


*Quantity Prices Upon Request 
10% Additional for Non-Members 


on- 
Farm Electrification Members Members 


56-14—Electrical Projects for Farm 

eer erty eee © | 2.00 
56-13—Agricultural Development Pro- 

TI is 4 cad. die ie eedcn aes 25 25 
Farm Electrification Lesson Plans for 

Vocational Agriculture Teachers, 

BE. cic-t. ek ehaed ounce oaKts Camas 50 -50 
53-19—Electrical Projects for Farm 

SOR cw bh tied ase ca Keates 1.50 2.50 
53-18—Ideas for Farm Displays, 1953.1.00 2.50 
53-15—-What Electric Companies Are 

Doing in Farm Betterment Pro- 

epee, -BBGR oi dics icsesacccevence 1.00 1.00 
53-14—Practical Farm Wiring Demon- 

Stratiodes, OES: oc... sce csives 1 to 49 copies .50 ea * 
51-11—Farm Electrification Research, 

being revised. 
50-8—Farm Electrical Equipment Hand- 

ON. BUTE Nees a4 SenGadeacdiwse 1.00 1.06 


Farm Lighting Slide Kit—20 black & 

white 2 x 2 slides and scripts..Single kits $5.00 * 
Farm Electrification Speakers’ Slide 

Kit on Electrical Safety & Mainte- 

nance on the Farm—57Kodachrome 

Slides and Speakers’ Script..Single kits $12.00* 
“Light for Seeing on the Farm” (E- 

400) well-illustrated 14 pg booklet 

emphasizing importance of lighting 


(min order 100)........ 100-199 copies .05 ea * 
“Plan for Action’’—suggestions for 

conducting farm lighting promotion 

activity and source list of lighting 

promotional materials ............ 25 
Farm Electrification Manual, includes 17 Sections 


and binder—prices available upon request. 
General 


56-12—Heat Pump Data Sheets on 

Residential and Commercial Installa- 

tions 
56-3—Listing of Manufacturers of 

Principal Types Electric Space Heat- 

ing Equipment, 1956.........+e+. 25 .50 
55-6—Current Status of Commercial 

Heat Pump Promotion by Electric 

ROD ois Koda ate haa Rae ke 25 .50 


53-5—Study to Determine the Load 

and Revenue Potential of Apparel 

SOO: DEEN, 4: culestics cenesac 50 50 
52-11—Application of Electrical Equip- 

ment in Commercial Establishments, 

SEE LOTR Ie .00 2.50* 
51-15—Study to Determine Load and 

Revenue Potential of American Food 

ae are ae 25 25 
P-6—The Heat Pump, 1947......... 25 25 
Lighting 
56-11—Catalogue of Lighting Demon- 

stration and Exhibit. Materials..... 1.00 1.50 
55-4—Summary of Preliminary Ques- 

tionnaire on Mercury Fluorescent 

Lamps Used for Street and Highway 

| GSES Gey Rae a in cea 50 
54-14—Commercial Lighting Sales Or- 

ganization Manual, 1954.......... 1,00 1.50 
Power 
I-1—Power Sales Manual, Volumes T and IT In- 

cludes two binders and tabs—Prices Available 


upon request. 
Water Heating 





55-12—Tips on Elec Water Heater 
Installations, 1955 (min order 100) 
Single copies .15 ea * 
51-12—Study to Determine Loid and 
Revenue of Water Heater Market, 
MEOE sched aba aeetdehe OC Oks soe Kce .25 a5 
Wiring 
56-4—Commercial Wiring Moderniza- 
Mi EEE fac hist taaeieh eens aks 1.00 1,00* 
55-13 i 
and Attic Fan Installation, 1955 (min 
a) ae Single copies .20 ea * 
55- a Farmstead Wiring Handbook, 
SOF swith atdistcneae basta Single copies .50 ea * 
54- 13- Residential Wiring Handbook, 
NOOR, Cisrannnaniéswsieaaaad Single copies .25 ea * 


NATIONAL PROGRAMS 


Retter Light Better Sight Bureau 

“Teaching About Light and Sight’ *—Classroom pro- 
gtam for teaching about light and sight in Sth 
and 6th grades. Price list on request. 

“Living With Light” — Classroom program for 
teaching about light and sight in Junior High 
School Science classes. Price list on request. 

“Lighting for Better Living’ ’—Program for teach- 
ing about light and sight in Home Economics 
classes, '4-H Clubs and Extension Groups. Price 
list on request. 


“Working with Light’—-program of supplementary 
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study materials for use in Industrial Arts and 
Vocational Education classes, adult education and 
4-H groups. Price list upon request. 

“Light Is What You Make It”—A sound movie in 
Technicolor produced by Walt Disney Produc 
tions, 16 mm, 10 min. $100 per print. 

“Light, An Aid to Sight” (B-562) 8-pg, 2-color, 
pocket-size folder on home lighting for consumer 
distribution—-$2.00 per 100, $15 per 1000 FOB 
NY 


“How to Make Homework Lighter’ (B-563) 8-pg, 
2-color booklet on lighting for home study; for 
consumer distribution—$4.00 per 100, $35 per 
1000 FOB N Y 

“Eyes, our Windows to the World” (B- 564) 24- “be 
booklet on lighting and science of seeing—$6.5 
per 100, $60 per 1000 FOB N Y 

Sales Training Program 

Appliance Sales Training Course—6 


Films and Records ......0.sese0 250.06 
Set of 6 Salesmen’s Manuals for 
ee es eee rere ee 4.50 
Industrial Sales Training Handbook 18.50 
HOUSEPOWER Program 
HOUSEPOWER Forum on Residen- 
tial Wiring Modernization (Sales 
ay eee Torre rT en $250.00 
Set of 7 booklets and binders for 
fa 55520, sais dO Kee eo 1.75 
Visual Presentation for Wiring 
ID hinds bxckiacinehenweadens 3.50 


Promotional Materials—write for latest 
information. 


OTHER PROMOTIONAL MATERIALS 


A detailed Publications Catalog is available upon 
request to the Commercial Department of the In- 
stitute. This Catalog contains information on 
many Commercial materials, including— 

Commercial Cooking, Water Heating and Planned 
Lighting, Industrial and Residential Promotional 
Materials, Sales Personnel and Training Ma- 
terials. 

Samples will be supplied on request. 


Miscellaneous Publications 
*Quantity prices upon request. 
Members pe one 


57-1—1956 Year-End Summary of 
Electric Power Situation in U. S. .50 -50 


56-9—Glossary of Electrical Terms... .50 .50* 
56-5—Pocketbook of Electric Industry 

PO AMOO cid t nce edscene Cwa 35 a5" 
55-17—Effect of An Atomic Blast on 

Electric Power Facilities 1 to 10 

Pe ery ot hk een ee Oona 75 .7$* 
54-3—Protection of Industrial Land, 

Method and Results, Report of Ind. 

Development Subcommittee, Area 

Development Committee, 1954 ..... -40 1.00 
53-6—Area Development Suggestions, 

| rs er rt erry yo .30 75 
53-4—Bibliography of Heat Pump, 

ERE SORE 64s4ccn sais >aerecas 1.00 1.00 
52-17—Area Development Suggestions, 

PN Bi 0ckaies sansa hive cades 25 .40 
§2-12—. yl Development Suggestions 

A BA Pree ye eee ee 1.00 


51-18—Specifications for Impregnated 

Paper Insulated Cable. High Pres- 

sure Pipe Type—I1st Edition, AEIC, 

BEG Sha ckacs sks haan mamemeas Single Copy 1.00* 
51-4—Specifications for Impregnated 

Paper Insulated Lead-Covered Cable 

Oil-Filled Type, AEIC, 1951...Single Copy 1.00* 
50-7—Specifications for Alternating- 

Current Power Circuit Breakers (2nd 

Edition), AEIC, B stweceaeee .60 60 
R-17—Specifications for Impregnated 

Paper-Insulated, Lead-Covered Cable, 

Baal Type (8th Edition) AEIC, 


BAD 00 010d 6:0.0.0:60010.6006 54000008 1.00 1.00 
R- 12 Eicctrical Meterman’s Handbook 
—6th Edition—1950...:Single copy 3.30 4.90* 
Q-11—Suggested Field Test Procedure 
for Determination of Coefficient of 
Performance Factor of an Electric 
Heat Pump While Operating on 
Heating Cycle, 1948 ..........0-- 25 25 
-5—Specifications for Impregnated 
Paper-Insulated, Lead-Covered Cable, 
“Low Pressure, Gas-Filled’’? Type— 
Mi, SUR cheese ssss,ceetes Single copies 1.00 
10 or more copies .85 
Rate Book for 1955..........+.2+002 20.00 30.00 
Periodicals 
Better Light Better Sight News (6 
SEOUIOS MORTIF): <0. 5.0.0.6 .0:6:0 00 6.0.0.0:00-0.60 1.00 1.00 
Edison Electric Institute Bulletin 
MME ik vn Sigh 0A ba Aw oan 2.00 
Farm Electrification (a bi-monthly 
publication) Up to 5 copies....... ree To Mem. 
CANOE. BNO GE 5 4 acasdndhd n his. Al on.06h 1.00 1.50 
Quantity prices upon request. 
Home Service Exchange 
Yearly subscription .......cccccee 1.00 1.50 


One free copy to “members upon request. 
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Herbert J. Scholz, president of 
Southern Services, Inc., has been 
elected board chairman of the com- 
pany. Ernest C. Gaston, vice presi- 
dent and chief engineer, is the new 
president. Associated with The 
Southern Co. system for 35 years, 
Mr. Scholz was largely responsible 
for its development of an integrated 


production and transmission system. 


The new board chairman also has 
been active in atomic energy devel- 
opment work, representing The 
Southern Co. in its participation in 
Power Reactor Development Co., of 
which he is now a vice president. 
After he was graduated from Stan- 
ford University, Mr. Scholz was as- 
sociated with General Electric Co. 
before joining the Alabama Power 
Co. in 1922. In 1931 he joined Com- 
monwealth & Southern Corp. Service 
Co. and was named president of that 
company in 1947. When C&S was 
dissolved in 1949 to form two service 
companies, Mr. Scholz assumed the 
presidency of Southern Services Inc. 

Mr Gaston became associated with 
the Southern Co. group about 30 
years ago after his graduation from 
the University of Alabama. 

In other executive changes, R. H. 
Freese, treasurer, was elected a di- 
rector, vice president and comptrol- 
ler to succeed H. M. Tickle who has 
retired. J. M. Reynolds is the new 
treasurer. J. J. McDonough, newly- 
elected president of Georgia Power 
Co., was elected a director and O. E. 


Charlton was appointed electrical en- 
gineer. 





C. Evan Parks, assistant to the 
president of Iowa Southern Utilities 
Co., has been named a vice president 
of the company. He will be in charge 
of engineering, construction and op- 
eration. Mr. Parks joined Iowa South- 
ern in 1955 as assistant to the execu- 
tive vice president. Prior to that 
appointment, he had served on the 
engineering staff of the Public Ser- 
vice Co. of Indiana for more than 20 
years. He started with the Indiana 
company shortly after receiving a 
degree in electrical engineering from 
Purdue University in 1933. 





Retirement of Ralph E. Moody, 
chairman of the board, Union Elec- 


tric Co., St. Louis, has been an- 
nounced. Before he was elected as 
the first board chairman in Union 
Electric’s history — in September, 
1954—Mr. Moody was executive vice 
president and general manager of 
the company. He joined the St. Louis 
utility in 1941 after more than 25 
years as an operating executive of 
utility companies in Wisconsin. He 
was elected a director of Union Elec- 
tric in 1941 and later that year be- 
came vice president in charge of op- 
erations. He is a former member of 
the EEI board of directors and was 
chairman of EEI’s Research Advis- 
ory Committee. He is a 1913 graduate 
of the University of Wisconsin with 
an electrical engineering degree. Mr. 
Moody’s first utility job was with the 
Milwaukee Electric Railway and 
Light Co. as a maintenance man. In 
the 1940’s he was named vice presi- 
dent and director of North American 
Co. and a director of these com- 
panies: West Kentucky Coal, Poto- 
mac Electric, and Railway & Electric 
(both of Washington, D. C.), Union 
Electric Co. of Missouri, Union Elec- 
tric Co. of Illinois, Iowa Union Elec- 
tric and Mississippi River Power. 





L. F. Chambers who in 44 years 
with Northern States Power Co. 
advanced from construction clerk to 
vice president and treasurer and 
principal finance officer, has retired. 
He began his service with NSP’s 
Mankato, Minn. division in 1912. 
After moving into various positions 
in the Mankato division, including 
that of accountant, he was trans- 
ferred in 1919 to the general office 
in Minneapolis as a traveling auditor 
and general accountant. From 1926 
to 1947, Mr. Chambers was associ- 
ated with the finance and accounting 
department of an affiliated engineer- 
ing and management company in 
Chicago which handled many of 
NSP’s financial and accounting af- 
fairs. He returned to Minneapolis in 
1947 when he was named vice presi- 
dent and treasurer of NSP. In 1954 
he was appointed principal financial 
officer. 





S. G. Page has been appointed di- 
rector of personnel for the Duquesne 
Light Co. and subsidiary companies, 
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succeeding the late John M. Orr. Mr. 
Page joined the company in 1924 as 
an apprentice engineer and subse- 
quently was technical clerk, junior 
engineer, operating instructor, de- 
sign engineer, superintendent of 
plans and schedules and technical 
assistant to the vice president of 
operations. He received a degree in 
electrical engineering from Iowa 
State College. 





Former EEI President Walter H. 
Sammis, president of Ohio Edison 
Co., has been elected a life member 
of the trustees of Columbia Univer- 
sity. Mr. Sammis succeeds the late 
Thomas J. Watson, Sr., who was pres- 
ident of the board of International 
Business Machines Corp. He is a 
graduate of Columbia’s School of 
Engineering and was an alumni trus- 
tee of the university from 1946 to 
1953. He also is president of the 
Pennsylvania Power Co. and a direc- 
tor of the Ohio Valley Electric Corp. 
and the Cleveland and Pittsburgh 
Railroad. 





Two organizational changes in the 
sales department of The Connecticut 
Light and Power Co. have been an- 
nounced. Quentin Q. Quinn, indus- 
trial sales engineer at the company’s 
Berlin headquarters, has been ap- 
pointed industrial sales manager, fill- 
ing a vacancy created by the death 
of H. W. Memmott. Robert S. Brom- 
age, CL&P rate engineer, has been 
named assistant to the sales vice 
president. Mr. Quinn joined CL&P in 
1928 and has served in numerous ¢ca- 
pacities with the engineering depart- 
ment. A graduate of the Bliss Elec- 
trical School, Washington, D. C., he 
is a member of the Interstate Power 
Club, the Illuminating Engineering 
Society and the Institute of Radio 
Engineers. Mr. Bromage was gradu- 
ated from Brown University in 1936 
and that same year joined the com- 
pany’s general accounting depart- 
ment at Thompsonville. 

Lawrence M. Duryee at the 
same time was promoted to the 
newly-created post of western divi- 
sion industrial sales engineer with 
headquarters at Waterbury. Mr. Dur- 
yee is an engineering graduate of 
Stanford University. He joined CL&P 
in 1928 as a lighting and industrial 
engineer. In 1935 he was named in- 
dustrial power engineer at Water- 
bury. He has been industrial sales 
engineer since 1952. 
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Booklet on the Atom 
Published by EEI 


“Electric Power from the Atom,” 
a new booklet just published by Edi- 
son Electric Institute, trade associa- 
tion of the electric power industry, 
discusses the progress of the indus- 
try’s program to produce electrical 
power with atomic fuel. 

Illustrated with maps, charts and 
drawings, the text deals primarily 
with five basic questions—how im- 
portant is it, how is it made, what 
about its cost, when can we expect 
it, and also what is being done to de- 
velop it. 

Name of the constructing organiza- 
tion, type reactor, electrical capacity, 
location and estimated cost of the 18 
developmental atomic power plants 
being planned, developed or con- 
structed as of October 1956, are listed. 
The data cover the 10 plants in which 
investor-owned power companies were 
participating at that time, as well as 
eight plants planned by other organi- 
zations. 

The booklet contains the target 
dates for the first atomic-fueled gen- 
eration of electricity on a large scale 
and estimates as to when it might be 
produced competitively with conven- 
tional fuel. 

Another section is devoted to EEI’s 
Technical Appraisal Task Force on 
Nuclear Power which is studying and 
evaluating the status of atomic reactor 
technology in the United States and 
elsewhere. The findings of this group 
will be made available to EEI member 
companies and to any other organiza- 
tions interested in the development of 
economical atomic power. 





The Preference Clause 
(Continued from Page 23) 
amount of taxes would be raised to 
replace this loss of government in- 

come. 

The alternative to place. the two on 
a par would be to require that public 
power be disposed of at a price com- 
mensurate with its value and that all 
power projects be required to pay 
their fair share towards support of 
government the same as other forms 
of production Excerpt from the re- 
marks of Charles D. Curran, consult- 
ing engineer, Washington, D. C., at 
the 53rd Annual Fall Meeting, Rocky 
Mountain Electrical League, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 
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First Full-Scale Celebration Planned 
for National Electrical Week 


(Ccntinued from Page 18) 
committees are underway with pro- 
grams in communities throughout 
California, Arizona, and Nevada. Sim- 
ilar reports have come from the Elec- 
tric Club of Washington (Seattle), 
the Electrical League of Rhode Is- 
land, and from Boston, Kansas City, 
Chicago, Indianapolis—in fact, every 
major city in the nation. 

Chairman Skinner pointed out that 
one of the most encouraging aspects 
of the Week has been the response 
from small communities from coast 
to coast—towns like Buffalo, Minn., 
Bowling Green, O., Elco, Ill., Iron 
River, Wis., Palestine, Tex., Walnut 
Creek, Cal., Newburgh, N. Y., and 
many others. 

“National Electrical Week has been 
sponsored or endorsed by practically 
every major trade association asso- 
ciated with the electrical industry, and 
it is certainly apparent that we are 
reaching down to the grassroots 
everywhere with the program,” Mr. 
Skinner said. 

One of the first activities support- 
ing NEW will be the LBE closed- 
circuit telecast to some 70 cities on 
Jan. 30. 

Other activities during the period 
of the observance of National Elec- 
trical Week include: 


Plans for NEW tie-ins on the 
Arlene Francis, Dave Garroway, and 
Steve Allen shows. 

A special NBC network radio show 
the evening of Feb. 11 on “The Father 
of Modern Electric Living,’ sponsored 
by Allis-Chalmers. 

Saturation NEW coverage by West- 
inghouse’s entire eight-city television 
and radio network, by General Elec- 
tric’s Erie, Pa., and Schenectady, 
N. Y., stations, and by Allis-Chalmers’ 
regional radio program. 

Westinghouse has produced a spe- 
cial 15-minute NEW television show 
—on the development of the first 
atomic reactor and the future of this 
source of power—for showing in 32 
key plant cities and sales headquarters 
cities. 

Other companies reporting definite 
plans to salute NEW in trade paper 
advertising, direct mail, and with 
postage meter slugs include Anaconda 
Wire & Cable, A. B. Chance, Cavalier, 
Crouse-Hinds, BullDog Electric, 
Emerson Electric (St. Louis), Metal- 
craft Products, Triangle Conduit & 
Cable, Wiring Products, and Wire- 
mold. More than 30 other companies 
have assured the NEW committee of 
their cooperation in national televi- 
sion, radio, and publication advertis- 
ing, without reporting specific plans. 





Whitwell Gives Tribute to the Sales Allies 


(Continued from Page 17) 
1930 now seem. I am certain that you 
will cherish and nurture the heritage 
of the basic principle of lowest pos- 
sible prices per kwhr, which now are 
only fractions of what they were 25 
years ago. Ingenuity, inventions, hard 
work, know-how and interdependent 
salesmanship will make all of these 


things possible in the challenging and 
fascinating future. 

“Our Sales Allies—within and with- 
out the electric utility industry, with- 
in and without our individual com- 
panies—Bless ’Em. May you and they 
and our customers, the great Ameri- 
can public, ‘Live Better . . . Electri- 
cally’ and prosper.” 





Con Edison Division 
(Continued from Page 24) 


matic units. Fifty per cent want a 
combination washer-dryer and are 
willing to pay more rent if the land- 
lord would install it. 

To help industry groups in New 
York make the necessary improve- 
ments and develop this vast market 
which exists for all these features of 


modern electric living, Con Edison 
announced the establishment of an 
Apartment House Division to advise 
in kitchen design. 

This group supplements the al- 
ready existing Adequate Wiring Bu- 
reau, which provides advisory ser- 
vice in the electric wiring field, and 
the Lighting Division, which helps 
customers plan modern lighting and 
select proper equipment. 
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EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 


OFFICERS 
D. S. Kennepy, President ...........055. Oklahoma Gas and Electric Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Fe We I, Be Ps a. oan c ic osc cns cca nctecssccns Union Electric Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Epwin VENNARD, Vice President and Managing Director ..... 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
H. S. Sutton, Treasurer......0s0005. Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


A. B. Morcan, Secretary and Assistant Managing Director... .420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
(Terms expiring 1957) 


i NS so ccd deedeaebeneed <uss@seece late kena Consumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich. 
ER re eee er eer err errr arr rte Florida Power Corp., St. Petersburg, Fla. 
ee Ss inc btieeenetin gy cntennees «ke rbeaehen The Montana Power Co., Butte, Mont. 
Bf errr errr orev Tree Baltimore Gas and Electric Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Ee, Sc bcctetwacdeentienwabaspers The California Oregon Power Co., Medford, Ore. 
I Ok ca kann eae b 40S ak ea wened eee Boston Edison Co., Boston, Mass. 
ee ob ai ddihade dena be EW k SAK eae Long Island Lighting Co., Mineola, N. Y. 
I oo iss one ttowes ane eieteKh sb saheemees Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago, III. 
hh g ce weddhadede dee anises (4s se eeasauee The Toledo Edison Co., Toledo, Ohio 
NE ie os Led eye eedee knee eiwats The Connecticut Light & Power Co., Berlin, Conn. 
ee NN, sc. ch veswdedencwannsesesaekiuepememaien The Southern Co. Inc., Atlanta, Ga. 
ee ais sp aad ca akn ra nee kwh beeaaNe Gulf States Utilities Co., Beaumont, Texas 
inci ss cenncnandskienkeecs ideewh Houston Lighting & Power Co., Houston, Texas 
ND o's Scena had ke eieeewlnen Southern California Edison Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
a 5 cike sche K Rasa dé kes bhteedmuma Carolina Power & Light Co., Raleigh, N. C. 


(Terms expiring 1958) 


a ET Peer Te TEC Ce Ter TT etree Central Power and Light Co., Corpus Christi, Texas 
Nl PE ee renee errr” Rochester Gas and Electric Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
NN i oa cma cnn Waleid EK eaedimarwe Cambridge Electric Light Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
i a, NR, ov ac a cnaweesen ees Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
= . ene she seh tedh San ae i Sas. aaancgi eo oko Florida Power & Light Co., Miami, Fla. 
sea ain aig eds Rockers Pacific Gas and Electric Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
I sia kia a eiiaikigas Gd» tdhe aac eal Iowa Power and Light Co., Des Moines, Iowa 
ie I ois ss nee eelehiediaiewienee The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
he Me I Gibb hckic 4:0)60-200ngaee dace teen aten Public Service Electric and Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 
ee i ss gaineus sees d casa ekae de Central Illinois Public Service Co., Springfield, Ill. 
hate chew n eh eKeke eek ew seaceur Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., Allentown, Pa. 
EEE PO POT a eee {Indianapolis Power & Light Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
it NY 6.5 6:50:00 s R060 OSS Oe wK The Washington Water Power Co., Spokane, Wash. 
a he ii ss hg Weis lew AD: 60h ses keys 0 Alabama Power Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
HarRoL_p TURNER ...........+...-...American Gas and Electric Service Corp., New York, N. Y. 


(Terms epiring 1959) 


a Nak 5a alain habitus Bede al Western Massachusetts Electric Co., Greenfield, Mass. 
CT uc acdekdesesdeadéecasnnuenk Delaware Power & Light Co., Wilmington, Del. 
i ence adeneedees Sauecenenede Wisconsin Power and Light Co., Madison, Wis. 
a ides aint aut Chae wind bendiade Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
iy ic. cesednemeensecsninne Jersey Central Power & Light Co., Asbury Park, N. J. 
IES, icin kd cinbiiree's snake eat ke Ree The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Nn ihn sa mers oak Reh ena sw eal Public Service Co. of Colorado, Denver, Colo. 
CR 66 cede wine ans ee wee kad Omak Niagara Mohawk Power Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. 
a ig anc ibis Sek dcihe wins hed dod eee The Empire District Electric Co., Joplin, Mo. 
2 & SSS eee re sree rrere ree | West Penn Power Co., Greensburg, Pa. 
i, oo 4 in cna wake teeakabeen eee ekne Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
R. E. RitcHig...... Rn re eee ee Arkansas Power & Light Co., Little Rock, Ark. 
ad a a ak aie ek ah o 8's we sie ohd ae Ohio Edison Co., Akron, Ohio 
es sa neh Rack bm ike Fugit wand gis Southwestern Gas and Electric Co., Shreveport, La. 
EE GG, Nn 8s eve keedsedsndcccendenedvan Virginia Electric and Power Co., Richmond, Va. 


Executive Committee 


C. B. Delafield; T. G. Dignan, A.S. King, E. L. Lindseth, C. E. Oakes, Harold Quinton 
R. G. Rincliffe, W. H. Sammis, L. V. Sutton 
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Virginia Electric and Power Co. 
The Hartford Electric Light Co. 
The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co. 
Pacific Gas and Electric Co. 

The Detroit Edison Co. 


Middle South Utilities, Inc. 
Potomac Electric Power Co. 
Duquesne Light Co. 

Utah Power & Light Co. 
Commonwealth Edison Co. 
Texas Utilities Co. 

Union Electric Co. 

LyLtE McDona.p.... Public Service Electric and Gas Co. 


Puiuip A. FLEGER 
Georce M. Gapssy 
Wiis GALE 

Georce L. MacGrecor 


ACCOUNTING 


Accounting Division Executive, R. G. SCHNEIDER 


Pacific Power & Light Co. 

New England Electric System 
Southern California Edison Co. 
Wisconsin Power and Light Co. 
Central & South West Corp. 
Consolidated Edison Co. 

of New York, Inc. 

Florida Power & Light Co. 
American Gas and Electric Co. 
The Dayton Power and Light Co. 
Texas Electric Service Co. 

The West Penn Electric Co. (Inc.) 
Wisconsin Electric Power Co. 
Illinois Power Co. 

The Southern Co., Inc. 


W. C. MuLLENDORE 
Grover C. NEFF 

J. S. Osporne 

H. R. SEARING 


McGrecor SMITH 
Pup Sporn 
Frank M. Tait 

J. B. THomas 

E. S. THomMPson 

G. W. Van DerzeE 
ALLEN Van Wyck 
E. A. YATES 


CHAIRMEN OF EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE COMMITTEES (1956-1957) 


Virginia Electric and Power Co., Richmond, Va. 


Coordinator of Customer Activities Group, B. J. MCMILLEN......... The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Customer Accounting, A. B. W1Lson 
Customer Collections, W. E. Travis 
Customer Relations, J. W. KEHOE 


Coordinator of General Activities Group, A. P. THOMPSON 


Depreciation Accounting, P. K. ReaD 
General Accounting, A. T. EMMONS 
Internal Auditing, R. E. TATE 


Plant Accounting and Property Records, A. C. HERRON.... 


Taxation Accounting, R. J. VAN Ess 

Coordinator of Special Activities Group, J. D. ELuiott 
Accounting Developments Service, A. H. KERN 
Accounting Employee Relations, J. F. McCAHON 
Application of Accounting Principles, R. R. FORTUNE 


Electronic Accounting Machine Development, RusSELL Britr 


_ Uniform System of Accounts, P. R. Lawson 
COMMERCIAL 


Commercial Division Executive, T. O. McQuiston 
Commercial Sales Group, R. I. BULL 

Farm Group, M. O. WHITHED 

Industrial Power & Heating Group, F. E. Wiatt 
Residential Group, Ropert L. Cor 

Special Services Group, B. L. PALM 


ENGINEERING 


Georgia Power Co., Atlanta, Ga. | 

The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago, Ill. | 

Iowa Power and Light Co., Des Moines, lowa 

New York State Electric & Gas Corp., Ithaca, N. Y. | 

West Penn Power Co., Greensburg, Pa.) | 

Kansas Gas and Electric Co., Wichita, Kans. | 


cawbdieteeceneeee Florida Power Corp., St. Petersburg, Fla.| © 


Consumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich. | 

The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. | 
Alabama Power Co., Birmingham, Ala.) 
Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. | 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., Allentown, Pa. 
Wisconsin Electric Power Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Pennsylvania Electric Co., Johnstown, Pa. 


Metropolitan Edison Co., Reading, Pa. 

Ohio Power Co., Canton, Ohio 

Atlantic City Electric Co., Atlantic City, N. J. 
The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Union Electric Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Central Illinois Public Service Co., Springfield, Ill. 


Engineering & Operating Division Executive, C. W. FRANKLIN. ..Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Electrical System &§ Equipment, H. E. DEARDORFF 
Hydraulic Power, L. B. Carp 

Meter & Service, G. J. YANDA 

Prime Movers, J. M. Driscoiy 

Transmission & Distribution, G. H. FIEDLER 


GENERAL 


General Division Executive, J. W. MCAFEE 
Accident Prevention, R. W. WHITE 

Area Development, J. R. FREDERICK 

Atomic Power, E. H. Dixon 

Awards, G. W. OuSLER 

Electric Power Survey, A. S. GRiswoLp 
Financing & Investor Relations, W. J. Rose 
Industrial Relations, J. C. ARNELL 
Insurance, R. D. CONSTABLE 

Legal, J. M. KEEGAN 

Membership, E. S. THompPpson 

Purchasing &% Stores, E. N. Scott 

Rate Research, L. W. FRANK 

Regulation, J. E. Cornette 

Research Projects, E. H. SNYDER 

Statistical, F. A. KEANE 

Tax Policy, C. B. McManus 


Technical Assistance for Overseas Visitors, HARVEY BUMGARDNER 


Transportation, R. E. HAMEL 


The Dayton Power and Light Co., Dayton, Ohio 

Public Service Co. of Colorado, Denver, Colo. 

The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Rochester Gas and Electric Corp., Rochester, N. Y.| 


; 

Union Electric Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Pacific Gas and Electric Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
Wisconsin Power & Light Co., Madison, Wis. 

Middle South Utilities Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 

American Gas and Electric Co., New York, N. Y. 
Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Niagara Mohawk Power Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
The West Penn Electric Co. (Inc.), New York, N. Y. 
Long Island Lighting Co., Hicksville, N. Y. 

Western Massachusetts Electric Co., Springfield, Mass. 
The Montana Power Co., Butte, Mont. 

Public Service Electric and Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 

Public Service Electric and Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 

The Southern Co., Inc., Atlanta, Ga. 

The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 

The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 











